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China’s award 


for valor...a 


—— ™ 49 eas The Jap machine gun is playing havoc 

-— with Ming Yuan’s patrol. But the ob- 
jective must be taken. Ming Yuan 
creeps forward to flank the gun. A 
sniper fires. Ming Yuan’s shoulder is 


stitched with bullets... but he crawls on. 

















At last, half blind with pain, he gets within Later a General faces Ming Yuan on a vast parade ground 
range. Pulling the pin of a hand grenade with ... reaches into an oblong case . . . clips something glittering 
his teeth, Ming Yuan hurls it into the machine to Ming Yuan’s tunic pocket. The private’s face flushes with 
gun nest. A flash and roar . . . then silence. pride. Now he wears one of China’s most coveted awards 
The gun is stilled! for bravery .. . a genuine Parker “‘51”’ fountain pen! 

















As precious as medals... 


This is one of the decorations China has chosen for 
her most courageous sons. This is the Parker ‘‘51”" 
. ranked with medals and ribbons. It’s the pen 
that feels so “‘right” in your hand. Its protected 
point seems to glide above the paper. And this 
n alone is designed for satisfactory use of 
arker ‘‘51” Ink that “dries as it writes.” 
Though still limited in supply, more 51’s 
are on the way. See your Parker 
dealer now.The Parker Pen Com- 
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Federal support and encouragement of 
scientists would enrich all of mankind 


HOUSANDS of high school students take part every year 

in contests sponsored by scientific societies and industrial 
corporations, The prizes are scholarships for college training 
in physics, chemistry, biology and other branches of science. 
The search for new scientific talent is a continuing one. 

The great wartime discoveries will help to intensify that 
search. We are only beginning to explore the vast possibilities 
that lie in the development of atomic energy, radar, new 
fuels, penicillin, and color television. 

Even if the brainpower is available, will the benefits of 
scientific searching reach us at the earliest possible date? 
How can we make sure that scientists have the necessary 
equipment and financial support to carry on their work? 


What a National Research Program Would Mean 


In committee rooms in Washington, congressmen are 


working on a plan that would make it possible for peacetime . 


research to advance at the fast, stepped-up pace achieved in 
wartime. A National Research Foundation is the core of the 
plan. Among the duties of this new Government agency 
would be: 

(1) Development of a national policy for scientific re- 
search and education — the first in our peacetime history; 

(2) Allotment of Federal funds to schools and private 
laboratories to encourage basic research in all sciences; 

(3) Encouragement of scientific talent in American youth 
by means of scholarships and fellowships; 

(4) Support of long-range research on military devices; 

(5) Cooperation with other countries in research to im- 
prove the living conditions of the entire world. 


In his address to Congress, last September, President Tru- 


man supported such an agency. “No nation can maintain a 
position of leadership in the world of today unless it devel- 
ops to the full its scientific and technological resources,” he 
stated. 

Why is Government aid necessary to achieve that full de- 
velopment? The answer is found in the report to the President 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, director of the wartime Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development. He points out that private 
sources of support for scientific investigation are drying up 
instead of flourishing. Endowments for university and col- 
lege laboratories are not as plentiful as they used to be, We 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Government Aid 
fo Research 


no longer see the accumulation of fortunes as enormous as 
those of John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie, both of 
which are used to support science. 

It is true that industrial corporations, such as General 
Electric, du Pont, and General Motors, are spending an 
increasing amount on research. However, they are interested 
mainly in applied research — that is, the commercial develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge. But it is basic research which 
gives us the fundamental knowledge from which new prod- 
ucts and processes are developed. 


Government Support Will Aid Teamwork 


Unless Uncle Sam steps in, Dr. Bush says, colleges, uni- 
versities, and research institutes will not be able to meet the 
ever-growing demand for new basie research. 

The close teamwork that produced the atomic bomb and 
radar provides another argument for Government aid to 
science. Chemists, engineers, mathematicians, and other 
specialists all contributed their energies to the same problem. 
But most research institutions just don’t have the money that 
makes such teamwork possible. 

More than 100 leading scientists, educators, arid Govern- 
ment officials testified before the Joint Senate Commerce and 
Military Affairs Subcommittee. Almost all agreed on the 
need for Uncle Sam’s help. They approved the idea of a Na- 
tional Besearch Foundation as proposed in bills drafted by 
Senators Harley M. Kilgore of West Virginia and Warren G. 
Magnuson of Washington. They said that private research 
often neglected such fields as agriculture and housing, as well 
as various types of medical research. 


Acme Acme 


Bi'ls of Senators Kilgore (left) and Magnuson both pro- 
pose Federal aid to science. Bills differ on details. 
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In his report to the President, Dr. Bush recommended a 
National Research Foundation run by a board of nine sci- 
entists appointed by the President. These men would serve 
without pay and appoint a paid director of their own choos- 
ing to do the work of administration. This is the plan con- 
tained in the Magnuson bill, and supported by most scientists 
and educators. 

Under the Kilgore plan, the director, rather than the 
board, would be appointed by the President. A board of 
advisory scientists would be selected by the director. Chief 
responsibility would rest with the director, It would not rest 
with the board of scientists. 


Arguments on Both Sides 


Budget Director Harold D. Smith, Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace, and other Government officials testified in 
favor of such an organization. 

Scientists fear that the Kilgore plan would lead to political 
control of their profession. 

Those who favor the Kilgore plan say that under the 
Magnuson set-up the director would not be subject to demo- 
cratic controls. He would be responsible only to the board, 
and could be removed only by the board. 

Budget Director Smith produced another argument against 
the Magnuson plan. Under that plan, budgets for financial 
aid would be drawn up by the scientists on the board. These 
scientists would be connected with research institutes 
throughout the country. Therefore, he claimed, they would 
not be the “proper authority to present to the President and 


Congress a budget for aid to research institutions.” 
Another controversy developed over the question of who 
should own the patent rights to the discoveries and inven- 
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Press Assn. 
Aid would make possible more research like that of 
Dr. Arthur Compton, shown with cosmic ray counter. 
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tions resulting from Government-financed research. In indus- 
trial laboratories, most new processes or products are owned 
not by the individual scientists, but by the company that 
paid for the research, : 

Senator Kilgore’s bill provides that all patents, discoveries, 
and inventions resulting from the spending of public money 
would belong to the public. This would apply if any small 
part of the research was paid for by Government funds, 
Licenses for commercial use of new products would be 
available to anyone. 

Scientists representing industrial laboratories protested 
loud and long against such a policy. Irving Langmuir, di- 
rector of the General Electric research laboratories, main- 
tained that most industrial laboratories would not accept 
contracts for Government work if the commercial rights for 
any new development would be available also to their 
competitors. . 

“If the Government were to receive all rights for Army 
and Navy purposes and leave all commercial rights with the 
industrial laboratory, the Government's interests would be 
protected,” Mr. Langmuir said. He suggested that the pat- 
ent rights be determined separately for such project. 


Aid to the Social Sciences 


Most of the testimony centered around the use of Govern- 
ment funds to aid the development of chemistry, physics, 
electronics, biology and other physical sciences. In his ad- 
dress to Congress, however, President Triman urged that 
research in the social sciences also be promoted. That would 
mean giving aid to such fields as sociology, history, eco- 
nomics, and political science. 

Dr. Mortimer Graves of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, William F, Ogburn of the University of Chicago, 
and other social scientists told the committee of the great 
need to include their work in the national program, At a 
recent conference, the National Council for the Social 
Studies adopted a resolution making the same point. 

The resqlution declares that advances in the physical 
sciences have outstripped our ability to utilize them for 
man’s full benefit. Some of our discoveries have done us 
more harm than good. Therefore, the Council urges that “a 
parallel fund to support research and scholarships in the 
social sciences be established.” This money would be used 
to bring the social sciences abreast of the physical sciences. 
This would help to improve human and international rela- 
tionships. 

An example of what they are talking about is the atomic 
bomb. We have the technical “know-how” to make the 
bomb. But are still searching for the social and political 
“know-how” with which to control it. 

Senators Magnuson and Kilgore are now working on a 
compromisé bill. If their final draft, or a similar one, is 
passed by Congress, the United States will have a national 
policy on science in time of peace. According to Dr. James B. 
Conant, president of Harvard University, it would result in: 

“.. . a flowering of scientific work in this country the like 
of which the world has never seen before. For only in this 
nation, where universal education reaches to the high school 
level, is it possible to locate the hidden reservoir of talent, 
which, if tapped, can enrich our life and that of all mankind.” 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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Westinghou, 
Atomic engines may be added to 
Grand Coulee’s 150-ton waterwheel. 


_— this article with a grain of salt. Predictions that 
within five years ocean steamers will circle the globe 
on the power from a pea-size piece of uranium are a dime 
a dozen. But let’s have a look at possibilities. 

Atomic energy’s first peacetime use probably will be in 
medicine. Diseases like leukemia are aided by radioactive 
substances which seem to destroy the leukemia patient's 
excess white blood cells. Atomic energy can make many ad- 
ditional elements radioactive. 

Doctors know of several chemicals that cause cancer. 
By replacing the normal atoms of these chemicals with 
radioactive atoms of ‘the same elements, the action of the 
chemicals in the body can be traced to solve the problem of 
how cancer develops. 

Atomic energy may replace the energy from coal, oil and 
water. To keep himself warm, the average U. S. citizen 
yearly uses the energy of about seven tons of coal. But one 
ounce of uranium 235 would supply each person’s needs 
for 11 years. Although very expensive, eventually uranium 
would be cheaper than ‘coal because so little is needed. 

If uranium atomic energy replaces coal, it would make 
idle 5,174 coal companies, 5,923 mines, and 601,000 work- 
ers producing coal for heat and power. The coke industry 
probably would not be damaged by atomic power compe- 
tition. Most coke is used in deriving coal tar chemicals, 
rather than in making power. 


Cheap Power in the Arctic 


Electricity itself prabably wil] not be eliminated. Atomic 
power simply would replace coal as a generator of electricity. 
At the wartime uranium plant in Hanford, Washington, the 
production of plutonium gave off as a by-product an enor- 
mous amount of heat. This heat was lost, syphoned off into 
the Columbia River. But the heat could be channeled into 
engines to produce electric power at such a low cost that 
homes could be heated by electricity alone. 

Atomic energy could be used to replace water power as 
a source of electricity, but the energy production at Hanford 
would be equal to only 1% million kilowatts, compared to the 
Grand Coulee Dam’s 2 million. Atomic energy therefore 
will supplement, not supplant hydroelectric power. It will 
make possible electricity in such water power-less regions 
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Harnessing 
Atomic Power 
for 
Peace 















as the North Pole and Arabia. Some atomic scientists feel 
that atomic electric power plants, while very expensive 
initially, are possible soon. 

Atomic power may give us an entirely new type of car, 
whose power supply will last a lifetime. The power plant 
in this car would consist of a boiler and a one-cylinder en- 
gine. The boiler would be a steam chest in which a metallic 
mass of uranium alloy is exposed to water. The water would 
start the atomic splitting process, heat would be given off, 
the water would tur to steam, and the steam would drive 
the engine. The driver would be protected from the ura- 
nium’s dangerous rays by a cadmium shield. 

One by-product of such a car would be the disappear- 
ance of gasoline stations, although lubrication by oil would 
still be necessary. Five hundred thousand filling station 
operators might thus be out of work. 


Atomic 5:15 Local 


Many scientists feel that the protective casing of the car 
we have described would be inadequate. They believe that 
thick and heavy walls are necessary to protect a person 
from the rays of even the smallest atomic engine. Such en- 
gines, then, could be used in locomotives, ships, submarines, 
and heavy cargo planes, but would be too heavy for planes 
and cars. The New York Central railroad states it is ready 
to test a new railroad engine propelled by the atomic energy 
of mercury. Scientists estimate that an atomic engine will 
generate eight million times as much energy as present jet 
propulsion engines. 

With cheap atomic energy, it may be possible finally to 
tap our last great mineral supply resource, the oceans. 
The seas would then be processed for their valuable mag- 
nesium, bromine, gold and iron. A cubic mile of ocean water 
contains enough iron to supply the U. S. for six months. 

Remember, all of these previews are imaginary. For every 
famous scientist quoted as believing atomic power trains 
are just around the corner, there are just as many famous 
scientists saying “not in the foreseeable future.” You'd better 
still keep your oil furnace and your Ford. — Nancy GENET 
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6 Hundreds of thousands face famine 
and disease as Europe enters the winter 


HERE was no Santa Claus this Christmas for millions of 

children and their parents in Europe and Asia. December 
25th was for them another bleak day with little food and 
small promise of a merry Yuletide. While we, in our rich 
homeland, were celebrating, thousands of people in Europe 
and Asia were dying of starvation. 

Does this sound exaggerated? Let us look at the figures. 
According to official estimates, 140 million people are hungry 
and homeless in Europe, 84 million in China and 130 million 
in southeast Asia. In Vienna, the once gay capital of Austria, 
no less than five thousand persons are dying monthly from 
undernourishment. In Poland, one of the so-called “victor” 
nations, 800,000 people are living in dugouts, with 10,000 
dying each month of tuberculosis alone. 

Eight children in every hundred are dying at birth in 
France. Forty-five of every hundred Italian infants live to be 
only one year old, Diseases are spreading: typhus in eastern 
Europe, diphtheria in Greece and Norway, bubonic plague 
in Italy, tuberculosis all through Europe. The starved people 
do not have the strength to fight these diseases. 

When the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration was set up in 1943, it aimed to stabilize the 
average European nutrition level at about 2,650 calories. 
Today, this goal has been scaled down to 2,000 calories. 
Actually, it is much lower. In Bulgaria this winter, it will be 
only 1,600 calories; in Romania, 1,500; in Italy and Greece, 
1,400; in Poland, Finland and parts of Yugoslavia, about 
1,000, 


Life at Starvation Levels 


But never mind calories. Let us translate nutrition into 
terms that we can understand more readily. Take fats and 
oils. Physicians tell us that a man must eat twenty pounds of 
fats and oils a year to keep well and strong. The average 
American consumes 44 pounds of fats and oils a year. The 
Italians will receive five pounds and the Poles three pounds 
this year, 

The New York Times recently published a survey of fam- 
ine conditions in Europe. “The unhappy continent of Eu- 
rope,” it stated, “faces one of its bleakest, saddest winters 
since the chaos of the Thirty Years’ War. . 
and misery vie with each other in the ruins of last year’s bat- 
tlefields . . . the terrible specter of potential epidemic, 
already creeping through the gutted ruins of great cities, 
threatens to sweep out across a frightened world.” 

It gives us a picture of more than 20,000,000 desperate 
and homeless people “milling east and west, north and 
south, across the Continent.” It tells how the very young and 
the very old especially are “beginning to die in droves as the 
autumn leaves fall.” 


UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


. . Cold, famine - 


Duggan in Montreal Herald 


The situation is most acute in the eastern part of the conti- 
nent, somewhat less in the liberated western countries. Con- 
ditions are difficult but not critical in battered Britain, 

One of the world’s most destitute nations today is long- 
suffering Greece. Some 600,000 Greek farmers will be with- 
out adequate shelter for a second winter, and forced to live 
in huts or caverns. They have no nails with which to build 
houses, and no clothing or shoes for protection against the 
climate. 

Even more tragic is the case of Poland, one of the victor 
nations. Poland’s desperate food problem is made worse by 
the return home of millions of Poles from both the east and 
the west. As for housing, about a million Poles are facing 
the winter in hovels of an indescribable nature. 

The outlook for health in Poland is even worse. One ob- 
server writes that in some places as many as 80 per cent of 
the people have tuberculosis. Under the heaped ruins of 
Warsaw, there lie to this day some 100,000 disintegrated 
bodies feeding countless hordes of disease-breeding rats. It is 
difficult to cope with epidemics. About 70 per cent of 
Poland’s hospitals were destroyed in the war, and many of 
the remaining ones were stripped of necessary equipment. 

Not much brighter are the conditidns in neighboring coun- 
tries, In Austria and Hungary there is an acute shortage of 
food. Cold winds blow in and out of roofless, windowless 
houses. The already high death rate threatens to double. 

In Yugoslavia, 75 per cent of the adults and 90 per cent 
of the children have no shoes this winter. In France, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, the production of fats and oil is down 
45 per cent; meat, 40 per cent; grain, 33 per cent; and po- 
tatoes, 20 per cent. In Britain, the people are now worse off 
for food, fuel and clothing than they were during the worst 
days of the war. 

The Soviet Union, which paid a stiff price for victory, is 
also facing a tough winter. News dispatches report that in 
the Ukraine alone some six million buildings were destroyed, 
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This Viennese is scooping food dropped by looters. 


International 
There wasn’t much that could be saved from crops. 


and 25,000,000 people rendered homeless during the Nazi 

onslaught. The enemy had slaughtered or driven to Germany 
17,000,000 cattle and 20,000,000 swine. 

/ gut conditions in Germany? Frankly, she is better 

ay of the Allied countries. But with her looted 


ves rapidly dwindling, she, too, is in for a 
ae welfare of liberated countries comes 


i in Europe, next to food, is for 

roughout the Continent this 

winter, there will be due to lack of manpower and 
muscle power to work Thegmines. 


How UNRRA Works 


What is being done to alleviate the suffering? 

There is the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration, organized in 1943 by 44 (now 47) member 
nations for the purpose of providing relief to the people of 
liberated territories. It is headed by Director-General Her- 
bert H. Lehman, former Governor of New York State. 
UNRRA is financed by contributions from member countries, 
Each member country which had not been occupied by the 
enemy is pledged to contribute one per cent of its national 
income. 

The United States’ share is $1,350,000,000. We have 
already paid in $800,000,000, and appropriations for the 
balance of $550,000,000 were voted by Congress last month, 
Both houses of Congress have also passed the bill for a seo» 
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ond $1,350,000,000 to keep UNRRA going through 1946. 

Considerable criticism has been leveled at UNRRA. There 

have been charges of inefficiency, waste, delay, These are 

possibly true. There have also been accusations that in some 

of the dictatorship countries, notably Yugoslavia, relief is 

being used to strengthen the government in power. However, 

the truth remains that UNRRA, with all its shortcomings, is 
human lives. 

g Allies is not only our highest 

tter of self-interest. To keep 

s turning, we need foreign cus- 

goods, By helping Europe to get back 

e are helping to build up a strong market 

-fnade products. Moreover, 90 per cent of the 

ey contributed by us to UNRRA is to be spent in 

untry. ; 

n the final analysis, it is not charity but a repayment of 
an honorable debt. Also, sickness and hunger breed _political 
unrest. Starvation is the blood brother of fascism and war. 

A large section of the American public is realizing this. 
A Gallup poll in April, 1945 showed that about two out of 
three American families were willing to put up with short- 
ages and rationing to help the liberated countries. 


What You Can Do 


What can you do— you, a student at high school? You, 
too, can help. There are numerous organizations in your 
community — Greek Relief, Czechoslovak Relief, Polish Re- 
lief, etc. They will gratefully call at your school for any 
bundle you may collect among your classmates of canned 
food or discarded clothes. Do it, today. 


This Italian child digs deep into a piece of raw bacon. 
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TEXAS CENTENARY 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


N a recent public opinion poll on the most important coun- 
try in the world today, half a dozen persons answered 
“Texas.” They were, needless to say, Texans, 

Texans have ¢ause for pride. This year they are celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of their admission to the 
Union. In that century, Texas has made enormous strides. 
It is, physically, the largest state in the Union — larger than 
any country outside of Russia. With a population of six and 
one half million, it is sixth in population, and increasing with 
spectacular rapidity. It is the greatest cotton producing state, 
the leading cattle and sheep state, the leading oil state, and 
one of the leading industrial states. 

But Texas, though it is a bustling modern state, is also a 
very old state. It boasts three centuries of history before it 
became part of the Union. Not only this, but alone among 
all the states of the Union, it boasts a period of independent 
nationhood. 

To be sure, its early history is romantic rather than impor- 
tant. Cabeza de Vaca traversed it in the late 1520s, and 
Coronado a decade or so later, It was, at that time, in a 
vague way, part of the Spanish Empire, but Spain made no 
effort to colonize it, nor did missionaries penetrate its vast 
grasslands until much later. The first real settlement, indeed, 
was made by the French explorer, de la Salle, and this was 
speedily abandoned. Not until 1727 was Texas made a prov- 
ince of Mexico. 


Paradise for Colonists 

Already in the late 18th century Americans had begun to 
cast covetous eyes at this vast rich empire. France had a 
shadowy claim to it, and that claim might have been trans- 
ferred to the United States at the time of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. But in 1819 the United States accepted boundary lines 
of that purchase which confirmed Texas to Spain. 

By that time, however, Spanish control had gone glimmer- 
ing, for Mexico had revolted from Spain. Eager to build up 
her strength, to put her resources to use, Mexico held out 
fabulously generous inducements to colonists. 

By 1830 there were, perhaps, 20,000 Americans — with a 
few thousand Negro slaves — in Texas. The wonder was that 
the American population was not even larger. Each colonist 
was granted 177 acres of tillage land and 4,428 acres of pas- 
ture and wood-land. Those who brought in colonies of 200 
or more were given 66,000 acres free, And the Texas of that 
time seemed a veritable paradise. 

Everything might have_gone well, had it not been for the 
adventurer, Santa Anna, who seized the Presidency of Mex- 
ico in 1833, proclaimed a new constitution, made a clean 
sweep of Texas rights, tried to forbid further immigration into 
Texas, and threatened to enforce the Mexican laws against 
slavery. 


UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Cradle of Texas liberty is the Alamo at San Antonio, 
defended by 182 men till the last man was wiped out. 


The Texans revolted, Santa Anna marched against them, 
and at the ever-historic Alamo wiped out every man in the 
little garrison. Things looked black for the Texans, but there 
was a quick reversal of fortunes. Sam Houston met the Mexi- 
cans at San Jacinto, annihilated their army, and captured 
Santa Anna himself. A convention at Washington proclaimed 
Texas independence. . 

For ten years Texas was an independent republic. During 
the whole of that time its leaders agitated for annexation to 
the United States. But the prospect of adding so vast a fer- 
ritory to the slavery region persuaded Northerners to oppose 
that step. Not indeed until Texas began dickering with 
Britain and France for guarantees and trade preferences, did 
the United States bestir herself. December 29, 1845, Congress 
agreed to annexation by the unusual method of joint resolu- 
tion, 


Origins of Mexican War 


War with Mexico followed, Perhaps it need not have fol- 
lowed — that is still one of the major controversies in Ameri- 
can history. It was, as Polk saw it, a question of boundaries. 
Texas — and the United States — claimed the Rio Grande. 
The Mexicans — who had never acknowledged the annexa- 
tion anyway — said that the Nueces was the rightful bound- 
ary. Polk sent an American ferce into the disputed area, 
the Mexicans fired on the Americans, and war ensued. 

Thereafter the history of Texas was merged with the his- 
tory of the United States. The romantic — almost the mytho- 
logical — period of Texas history was over. There was, to be 
sure, still romance enough in the border fights of the Texas 
Rangers, in the rise 4nd fall of the cattle kingdoms and the 
history of the great trails — Chisholm, Goodnight, Texas, and 
others — in oil, in the fabulous growth of population and 
wealth and power. The future that lies ahead is, most Texans 
are sure, even more promising than the past. 
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HERE is a world of difference be- 

tween blueprints and achievement, 
between White House legislative pro- 
grams and actual action by Congress. 
No one has better cause to realize this 
than President Truman, now complet- 
ing his ninth month in office. Back 
from its Christmas recess, Congress is 
entering upon the second half of the 
79th Session with a far different — and 
less amiable — attitude toward the 
White House than was the case during 
the first “honeymoon” months of 1944, 

When Mr. Truman presented his 
legislative program to Congress last 
summer, all was sweetness and light. 
The President, an old Senate hand himself, was assured of 
complete cooperation. His personality was less forceful in 
such matters than that of President Roosevelt — and Con- 
gress responds better to White House syrup than to vinegar. 

Furthermore, Mr. Truman had placed four former mem- 
bers of Congress—all shrewd politicians —in key Cabinet 
posts. They were Secretary of State Byrnes (ex-Senator), 
Secretary of the Treasury Vinson (ex-Representative), Sec- 
retary of Labor Schwellenbach (ex-Senator), and Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson (ex-Representative). Thus the 
bridge between the White House and the Capitol seemed 
strong enough for whatever traffic might pass over it. 


What Mr. Truman Asked For 


The initial Truman program resembled closely a Roose- 
velt program. He wanted jobs for all, assured by Govern- 
ment action. He requested bigger and longer benefits for 
those temporarily out of work. He asked Congress to expand 
social security, to underwrite health protection and hospitali- 
zation, to provide insurance against disability, sickness, and 
accidents. He sought higher minimum wages. He outlined a 
plan for broad-scale public works, waterway development, 
low-cost housing, flood control, international highways, and 
hospitals financed by Federal funds, Farm prosperity also 
was to be guaranteed by Washington. 

For a short time, Congress seemed to go along with the 
President. But with V-J Day, Congress became conservative 
almost overnight. It responded to the pressure for lower 
taxes — coming from individuals and corporations alike. It 
started to crack down on labor’s growing demands for 30 
per cent wage increases and the trend toward strikes. 

Although Mr. Truman does not agree with the more ex- 
treme anti-labor proposals in Congress, he has joined hands 
with Congress in its efforts to restrain strikers. He has 
ordered fact-finding boards to investigate the arguments on 
both sides. He imposed this plan last month in the General 
Motors strike without waiting for Congress to enact legisla- 
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Talburt in New York World-Telegram 
Is the Honeymoon Over? 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


tion. He acted similarly in the steel in- 
dustry, where a strike was last month 
annotinced as scheduled for mid-Janu- 
ary. 
In other fields, President Truman 
has run into heavy going with Con- 
gress. When Congress finished the first 
half of the 79th Session, just before 
Christmas, very little of the Truman 
program of last summer had been 
enacted. Now that Congress is back, 
there is some belief that the President 
will force matters and get some action. 
But the chances are definitely against this. 

Mr. Truman is from a Southern border state, but he does 
not stand high in the favor of the conservatives of his own 
party. They have spiked him just as they did Mr. Roosevelt. 
By uniting with northern Republican members they have 
been able to throw a monkey wrench into the Truman do- 
mestic program. 

But as 1946 rolls along, straight politics will more and 
more dominate the Washington scene —and especially in 
Congress, All members of the House and one-third of the 
Senate will be up for election in November. It is for this 
reason that President Truman and the Democratic majority 
in the House and Senate should get together. Mr. Truman 
intends to run in 1948. It is important, therefore, that the 
Democrats retain their control in both branches of Congress 
in the coming mid-term elections. If they fail to do this, and 
the Republicans take over in November, then Republican 
chances of winning in 1948 will become brighter. 


Coming Postwar Boom 


Mr. Truman must hold together the different groups that 
make up the Democratic Party. He must keep the conserva- 
tive South—as represented in Congress— happy, while 
maintaining the liberal tradition of the New Deal. This 
means he cannot make enemies of labor or the so-called inde- 
pendent liberal vote. It is a tough assignment. 

But the President has one big point in his favor. He has a 
postwar boom written all over the outlook for the year just 
ahead. People are optimistic, markets are crying for goods. 
Money is plentiful, and when present labor difficulities have 
been settled we should see an upturn in prosperity. 

So, Mr. Truman and Congress start 1946 confident in the 
knowledge that the American, people rarely turn out an ~ 
Administration under which they have made money. That is 
why the present differences.between the White House and 
Congress should work themselves out as the new session 
moves ahead. Both sides will make concessions. 
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Big 3 Meet in Moscow 


What Happened: The Big Three are 
speaking to each other again around a 
conference table in Moscow. This is the 
first get-together of Secretary of State 
Byrnes, Foreign Secretary Bevin and 
Foreign Commissar Molotov since the 
failure of the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters meeting in London last fall. 

A number of vexing problems has ac- 
cumulated during the long interval of 
strained silence. The control of atomic 
energy enjoys top priority on the list 
of subjects discussed. The United States 
and Britain would like to have this 
problem turned over to a special com- 
mission of the UNO. Until adequate 
controls can be established, they want 
to keep the secret themselves. 

Other topics on the order of business 
include (1) the matter of a general 
peace conference (Russia wants the 
peace settlements drafted exclusively by 
the Big Three); (2) the establishment 
of democratic regimes in the Balkans; 
(8) the Russo-Iranian friction over 
Azerbaijan; and (4) the U. S.-Russian 
disagreement over the control of Japan. 
There are, of course, other outstanding 
issues but these five are, probably, the 
most pressing. 

What’s Behind It: The first session of 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions Organization is scheduled to open 
January 10. If the UNO is to become 
a living reality, it is imperative the Big 
Three close the gaps in their unity. 





Kube Goldberg in N. Y. Sun 


New Dome on the Moscow Skyline 











U. S. Policy on China 


What Happened: American policy on 
China was made public by President 
Truman himself. This policy, briefly, 
calls for (1) an end of armed strife in 
China between the Nationalists and the 
Chinese Communists; and (2) the uni- 
fication of the country under a central 
government headed by Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, but representing all 
political factions. 

The statement of policy was based on 
the order issued by the President to 
Gen. George C. Marshall, new*Ambas- 
sador to China. He succeeds Maj. Gen. 
Patrick J. Hurley, who resigned in pro- 
test last month. General Hurley had 
accused State Department officials of 
“sabotaging” American policy in China. 

What’s Behind It: There is hope in 
this policy since both factions in China 
have loudly voiced their approval of it. 


Brief Foreign News Items 


IRAN—The Teheran government 
charged Russia with interference in 
Azerbaijan. Premier -Ebrahim Hakimi 
threatened “strong measures” against 
the insurgents who had set up an “au- 
tonomous” regime in North Iran. He 
also renewed his appeal to the Moscow 
conferees. 

JAPAN—The Imperial Diet ended its 
session. The first democratic general 
election in the country’s history is to be 
held January 24. General Yamashita re- 
ceived a stay of execution from the 
Supreme Court. His compatriot, Prince 
Konoye, former Premier, committed sui- 
cide rather than surrender for trial as 
a war criminal. 

BRITAIN—A reluctant House of 
Lords ratified the Anglo-American finan- 
cial accord (U. S. loan of $4,400,000,- 
000) by a vote of 90 to 8, with about a 
hundred Conservative peers abstaining 
and about 600 absent. It also passed the 
Bretton Woods agreement. 

BRAZIL—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, 
the Vargas-backed 
elected President. 


ITALY—Premier Alcide de Gasperi, a s 


Christian Democrat, has finally com- 
pleted the formation of a coalition Cab- 
inet including members of all six parties 
which compose the Committee of Na- 
tional Liberation. 


candidate, was | 
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1945’s Top News Events 


The ten events of the year (1945) 
follow in chronological order: 

1. Death of President Franklin Roose- 
velt.—America loses her wartime leader. 
(April 12) ’ 

2. Italian Partisans execute Mussolini. 
—The founder of fascism (and ruler of 
Italy) meets his end before firing squad. 
(April 29) 

3. Hitler’s suicide reported.—World’s 
Public Enemy No. 1 cheats justice by 
taking his own life. (May 1) 

4. V-E Day.—European war ends in 
total defeat of the Nazis. (May 8) 

5. United f Nations Organization 
formed at San Francisco. — Delegates 
from 50 countries create a world secur- 
ity organization. (June 26) 

6. Labor party gains control of British 
government.— Britain heads for “social- 
ism in our time. (July 26) 

7. Atomic bomb dropped on Hiro- 
shima.— Nuclear energy opens new 
vistas to mankind for peaceful progress 
or complete annihilation. (August 6) 

8. V-J Day — The day of days. World 
War II comes to an end. (August 14) 

9. Trial of Nazi war criminais opens 
in Nuremberg.— Acts of aggression are 
adjudged to be crimes against humanity. 
(November 20) 

10. General Motors Strike.— United 
Automobile Workers insist that the 
Company could meet wage increases 
without raising price on cars, set new 
pattern in labor disputes. (November 
21) 





Daniei Bishop in St. Louls Star-Times 


Hands Across the Sea 
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Full Employment Bill 


What Happened: Senate and House 
members on the conference committee 
dealing with “fulk employment” 
lation were fully employed trying to 
reconcile the differences between the 
bills passed by each branch of Congress. 

So watered-down was the measure 
passed by the House that all references 
o “full employment” were cut out. In- 
stead, the bill called for a Federal pro- 
gram “to maintain a high level of 
employment, production and purchasing 
power.” To achieve these goals, a three- 
member economic council would make 
recommendations to the President. He 
would give his ideas to Congress. 

In contrast, the Senate bill passed 
last October maintains that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Government “to as- 
sure” enough employment opportunities 
for all Americans who want jobs. Under 
the Senate plan, the President would 
draw up an annual “job budget,” rec- 
ommending to Congress a program to 
provide the number of jobs necessary. 

What's Behind It: “Full employment” 
legislation was on the “must” list which 
President Truman presented to Congress 
last fall. His original proposals were 
weakened somewhat by the Senate, 
while the House measure seems like a 
very distant relative of the Administra- 
tion plan. Opponents of the “full em- 
ployment” bill have argued that it does 
not put enough emphasis on private 
enterprise and paves the way for too 
much Federal spending. They pulled 
the teeth from the original plan. 


UNO Delegates from U. S. 


What Happened: President Truman 
announced the names of the five U. S. 
delegates to ‘the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organization, 
scheduled to open in London this week 

Four of the names were more or less 
expected — Secretary of State James 
Byrnes; former Secretary of State Ed- 
ward Stettinius, Jr.; Senator Tom Con 
nally, Democrat, of Texas, chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee; ana 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The fifth was a_ surprise — Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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New Labor Laws Postponed 


What Happened: Congress is being 
very cautious about passing new labor 
laws. After hearing only a few witnesses, 
both the House and Senate Labor Com- 
mittees postponed hearings on President 
Truman’s proposed fact-finding plan. 

The President had asked for legisla- 
tion authorizing him to appoint fact- 
finding boards to investigate industrial 
disputes when collective bargaining 
broke down. The 30 days during which 
the fact-finding took place would be a 
cooling-off period, and strikes would be 
forbidden. Instead of acting, the labor 
committees gave Mr. Truman’s plan a 
cooling-off period. Both committees 
planned to broaden the scope of their 
inquiries to cover the “whole labor- 
management picture” when hearings 
are resumed. 

The House did pass the Hobbs bill, 
making labor unions subject to the Fed- 
eral Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934. 
This offsets a 1942 Supreme Court 
decision exempting unions from the 
measure. 

Another labor measure was defeated, 
however, when the House voted 200 to 
182 against a proposal for considering 
the repeal of the Smith-Connally Act 
and substituting stronger labor controls. 
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The Last Mile. 


The new provisions would have pro- 
hibited unions from contributing funds 
to political activities. They would also 
have deprived unions of their collective 
bargaining rights for one year if strikes 
were called in violation of a no-strike 
clause in their contracts. 

What’s Behind It: The House is al- 
most evenly divided in its attitude to- 
ward labor. After the failure of the 
labor-management conference, it was 
thought that a strict strike contro] law 
would be enacted quickly. One reason 
for the hesitation is that 1946 is a 
Congressional election year. 
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Gen. Tu Yu-ming (second from left), welcomed at Chinhsien, Manchuria, 


upon arrival with Chinese Nationalist troops moving against Communists. 
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Gen. Marshall, aided by Committee 
counsel, testifies on Pearl Harbor. 


| Pearl Harbor 


What Happened: William D. Mitch- 
ell, counsel for the Pearl Harbor inves- 
tigating committee, said “I object” to 
his own clients. In protest over the 
snail’s pace of the hearings, Mr. Mitchell 
and his legal staff resigned. He pointed 
out that the original deadline for the 
inquiry had been January 3, but with 
the time almost up only eight witnesses 
had been examined, with sixty to go. 

One of the eight witnesses who com- 
pleted testimony was Gen. George C. 
Marshall. High spot of his six and one- 
half days before the committee was the 
disclosure that the British had broken 
the German as we had broken the Japa- 
nese codes. This information was put 
in the record over the protest of Gen- 
eral Marshall and Mr. Mitchell. The 
General stated that he had gotten this 
information in confidence from the Brit- 
ish and did not feel at liberty to reveal 
it. 

What’s Behind It: Much of the 5,000 
pages of testimony already given results 
from the unusually long cross-examina- 
tions of witnesses by Republican mem- 
bers of the committee who are accused 
of attempting to use the inquiry as a 
means to discredit the Democratic ad- 
ministration. 





Cover Photograph 


It “was a case of mistake in the War 
Department,” Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson admitted when asked 
about the destruction of a cyclotron in 
Japan by American occupation forces. 
General MacArthur had earlier stated 
that the destruction of Japanese cyclo- 
trons was done “on specific instruc- 
tions” from Mr. Patterson’s office. 














Strikes Still Unsettled 


What Happened: As 1945 drew to an 
end, relations between labor and man- 
agement in the country’s key industries 
were still strained. But a fact-finding 
board appointed by President Truman 
began public hearings in its investiga- 
tion of the General Motors-United Auto 
Workers dispute. 

Earlier GM had cancelled its con- 
tract with the UAW. One of the 11 
provisions which GM listed for any new 
contract was one guaranteeing protec- 
tion against strikes called in violation 
of the contract. 

The “company security” demand 
came after the UAW offered the Ford 
Motor Company such a plan, which 
called for discharge of leaders of “wild- 
cat” strikes and fines for those who took 
part. Negotiations with Ford continued 
after the union had rejected an offer of 
a 12.4 per cent wage increase. The 
union objected to the condition that the 
raise wouldn't be effective until produc- 
tion reached 80,000 units a month. In 
November, 22,508 cars and trucks were 
produced. 

In the steel industry, President Tru- 
man also planned to appoint a fact-find- 
ing board. Members of the United Steel 
Workers union have voted to strike on 
Jan. 14 unless the steel companies meet 
their demand of a $2 a day pay rise. 

What’s Behind It: The oil industry 
may point the way to wage settlements. 
It was reported that President Truman 
would authorize the fact-finding board 
working on the oil dispute to consider 
company prices and profits in determin- 
ing its recommendations. 
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Rube Goldberg in N. Y. Sua 


He Who Laughs Last 


New Housing Regulations 


What Happened: “Be it ever so hum- 
ble . . .” millions of Americans would 
be glad to get it. President Truman 
acted to ease the housing shortage by: 

(1) calling for release of surplus 
Government housing and materials; 

(2) restoring the priorities system 
to materials, so that 50 pér cent of 
such supplies would go into the building 
of houses costing $10,000 or less; 

(3) asking Congress to put price 
ceilings on old and new houses; 

(4) appointing a Housing Expediter 
to carry out this program — Wilson 
Wyatt, former Mayor of Louisville, Ky. 

What’s Behind It: It is estimated that 
only from 450,000 to 500,000 homes can 
be built in 1946. 






Press io. 
Members of GM fact-finding board appointed by President are: Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State College; Lioyd Garrison, War Labor 
Board chairman; and Judge \Yalter Stacy, of North Carolina Supreme Court. 
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Who's Who 


EDWIN PAULEY 


Looking pretty much like a movie 
detective, self-made multi-millionaire 
Edwin Pauley has the reputation of be- 
ing nearly as tough as he looks. As U.S. 
representative on the Allied Reparations 
Commission for Germany, Pauley got 
Russia to lower her reparations de- 
mands, He recently returned from sur- 
veying the reparations front in Japan. 

Pauley was born 43 years ago in In- 
diana, then moved to Alabama. He 
studied at the University of California 
business college, where he worked his 
way to an M.S. by working in oil fields. 
He planned to teach economy, but 
piled up enormous medical bills after 
suffering a broken back and neck in 
a plane accident. He switched to a 
career in oil. 

He leased an oil refinery, soon headed 
three independent oil corporations. 
President Roosevelt asked him to or- 
ganize War Petroleum Administration. 

As secretary-treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic party in "42, Pauley brought the 
party out of debt, sparkplugged the 
Truman vice-presidential campaign. 


SPRUILLE BRADEN 


A burly symbol of U. S. disapproval 
of fascism in Latin America is hefty 
Spruille Braden, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs. When 
he was Ambassador to Argentina he de- 
nounced her military government as 
strongly as he supported the Argentine 
people’s struggle for democracy. 

A native of Elkhorn, Montana, 57- 
year-old Braden got his Ph.D. in min- 
ing engineering at Yale. He supervised 
the electrification of the Chile State 
Railways, organized the Bolivia-Argen- 
tine Export Corporation. He was U.S. 
delegate to the 7th International Con- 
ference of the American States, chair- 
man of U. S. delegates to the Chaco 
Peace Conference, and arbitrator of the 
1939 Bolivia-Paraguay war. He has 
also served as Ambassador to Colombia, 
Cuba, and Panama. 
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I. WINTER IN EUROPE 


Check, in the following list, those 
nations in which there will be great 
danger of starvation and disease this 
winter as a result of wartime ravages. 
1. Poland 9. Italy 
. Greece 10. Bulgaria 
. Argentina 11. Finland 
Russia 12. Mexico 
Sweden 13. Yugoslavia 
France 14. Britain 
. Bolivia 15. Peru 
. Czechoslovakia 16. Germany 


I. U. S. SCIENCE 


Mark each statement T (true), F 
(false), or O (opinion). 

1. The traditional sources of support 
are becoming less plentiful. 

2. Industrial corporations are inter- 
ested mainly in applied research. 

8. The proposed National Research 
Foundation would not grant funds to 
private laboratories. 

4. The Kilgore bill would lead to 
political control of scientists. 

5. The bill provides that discoveries 
made with the help of public funds 
should remain the property of the sci- 
entist making them. 

6. The Magnuson proposal would 
keep the scientists of the Foundation 
free from any democratic control. 


ill. PEOPLE IN THE HEADLINES 


Each of the following names has fig- 
ured in recent headlines. Check the 
news item which applies to each. 

1. Vannevar Bush: (a) testified be- 
fore the Pearl Harbor committee; (b) 
directed the Wartime Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development; (c) 
restored the priorities system on build- 
ing materials. 

2. William D. Mitchell: (a) read the 
indictment of Nazi criminals at Nurem- 
berg; (b) resigned as counsel to the 
Pearl Harbor committee; (c) was hung 
as a British Quisling. 

8. Herbert Lehman: (a) is Virector- 
General of UNRRA; (b) introduced a 
Senate bill for science research; (c) 
resigned from the State Department. 

4. Wilson Wyatt: (a) led the UAW 
strike in Detroit; (b) introduced a full 
employment bill; (c) was appointed 
Housing Expediter. 

5. Eurico Dutra: (a) was elected 
President of Brazil; (b) formed an 
Italian coalition cabinet; (c) committed 
suicide in Japan. 


GAD ord co bo 


IV. TEXAS 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Texas is celebrating this year the 
one hundredth anniversary of: (a) its 
discovery by the Spaniards; (b) its pur- 
chase by the U.S.; (c) its admission to 
the Union; (d) its birth as an inde- 
pendent republic. 

2. In 1819, the U. S. confirmed the 
ownership of Texas by: (a) France; 
(b) Spain; (c) Mexico; (d) Great 
Britain. 

8. Santa Anna is famous as: (a) a 
garrison wiped out by the Mexicans; 
(b) a Mexican adventurer; (c) the 
state capital of Texas; (d) a Spanish 
general. 

4. The Mexicans were defeated at 
San Jacinto by: (a) Sam Houston; (b) 
Israel Putnam; (c) William T. Sher- 
man; (d) Anthony Wayne. 

5. The U. S. declared war on Mexico 
during the presidency of: (a) William 
Henry Harrison; (b) John Tyler; (c) 
Zachary Taylor; (d) James Polk. 


WHADDYUNO? 


A General Information Quiz 


SCRAMBLED NICKNAMES 


How many of these famous people of 
the past and present can you identify 
from their nicknames? Write their real 
name in the spaces following each one. 


. The Irén Duke: 
. The Brown Bomber: 

. The Beast of Belsen: 
The Great Commoner: 
The Tiger of France: 
The Voice: 
. The Good Gray Poet: 

. The Desert Fox: 

. The Hangman of Europe: 
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. The Angel of Crimea: 
. The Look: 
. The Swamp Fox: 

. The Little Flower: 

. The Swedish Nightingale: 





. The Wizard of Menlo Park: 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Fumimaro Konoye (tu mi mi ré ké né é) 
former Jap premier. 

Ebrahim Hakimi (é bra hém ha ké mé) 
Iranian Prime Minister. 

Alcide de Gasperi (al ché dé dé gas pé 
ti) Italian premier. 





HOW TO WIN 
A SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD! 


peers glue to the seat 


of your chair \ 
AND 


SIT DOWN TO WORK! 
Here’s Earnest Eddie erm ly 


— really going after a SCHOLASTIC ART AWARD! 
He knows the best way to win is to get at it and 
STICK to it! 


You, too, can adopt this method to prepare your 
entry for this exciting national art program. The 
important thing is to have something to SHOW. — 
Have YOU started yet? 





BEGIN NOW, AND YOU'LL STILL HAVE 
AS GOOD A CHANCE TO WIN AS ANY ONE! 


$11,020 IN NATIONAL PRIZES 


PLUS AND . 
4 SPECIAL AWARDS 4 SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 


The George H. Clapp Award Ansco Photographic Award 
Ingersoll Art Calendar Award Strathmore Paper Co. Award 
Collier’s Art Award C. Howard Hunt Pen Co Award 
The Martin B. Leisser Award American Lead Pencil Co. Award 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS YOU CAN ENTER! 


mam oceoermrms ,»>anod wFuaomaaA 


The Art Awards Rules Booklet gives complete information 
about all classifications, prizes, special awards, supplementary 
awards, regional exhibitions — and everything else you'll need 
to know about SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS. READ IT CARE- 
FULLY! ASK YOUR TEACHER FOR AN ART AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET. 
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SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 





THE WINNER? 

The battle is on! Choose your side, 
and then choose your partner. The new 
RCA Victor Show, Battle of. Music 
(NBC — Sun. at 4:30 p.m.), pits swing 
enthusiasts against champions of the 
classics. Deems Taylor represents the 
interests of the “longhairs”; Leonard 
Feather, music columnist and song- 
writer, pitches for the “hepcats.” 
Raymond Paige and his orchestra and 
chorus interpret the compositions under 
debate. The program hands down no 
decision on the winner. But both “hep- 
cats” and “longhairs” get a good taste of 
what the other half likes. Don’t miss it! 


SCIENCE SURVEY 

Science is getting some well-deserved 
publicity in the airwaves. Latest comer 
to the science radio programs is Explor- 
ing the Unknown (MBS-— Sun. at 9 
p.m.). This show presents the brighter 
side of science, dramatizing the work of 
practical scientists who have developed 
new techniques and inventions to make 
safer, easier and happier lives for aver- 
age families. Sherman Dryer, whose two 
previous network shows The Human 
Adventure and Chicago Round Table 
won the Peabody award as outstanding 
educational programs, is producer and 
director. 


MARITIME MYSTERIES 

Are you fed up with the detective- 
meets-corpse-gets-killer type of radio 
mystery? If so, just twist your dial to 
It’s Maritime (CBS— Tues. at 11:30 
p.m.), which features unsolved mys- 
teries of the sea, Bill Clarke, the show’s 
writer, has dug up numerous weird in- 
cidents of the sea which include liberal 
doses of missing ships and ghost vessels, 
All that is definitely known about these 
nautical mysteries is told in narrative 
form, and then followed up by a drama- 
tized “solution.” Some briny notes are 
added by Tom Glazer, ballad singer. 


GOOD LISTENING 


Assignment Home, that excellent 
series concerning the problems of vet- 
erans, is back on the air (CBS — Sat. at 
3:00 p.m.). The scripts are based on 
case histories from the files of the United 
States Veterans Administration, and 
General Omar Bradley — Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs — was guest speaker 
on the first broadcast. 


(All pregram hours listed are E.S.T.) 

































The ski jumper who 
never came down! 


The skier knifed a straight path 

down the side of a snow-packed hill— 
Plunged towards a jump—shot into 

space—and hung there motionless. 

For just as he jumped a camera 
clicked, and in the wink of an eyelash 
captured him in mid-air forever. 

That’s the miracle of pictures. 
They stop time and action so you 
can relive the fun and thrills of your 
life whenever you please. 

So take plenty of good pictures. 
They’re so valuable to have—so easy 
to take if you follow these 4 simple 
rules: 

1. Compose your picture carefully. 
Line up your subject in the center 
of your view finder. 

2. Rely on the film with the “‘wide 
latitude,” Ansco Film, to bring you 
good pictures in spite of minor errors 
in judging exposure. 

3. For clearer pictures, hold your 
camera steady when snapping the 
shutter. 


4. Always get pictures you can be 
proud of by loading your -camera 
with Ansco—the film that makes it 


- 


so much easier to get a good picture. 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A 
Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco Doubles Prize Money in this 
magazine’s annual photography 
division awards! In the daylight and 
artificial light divisions of this con- 
test, Ansco offers to duplicate awards 
provided the prize-winning photo- 
graph is taken on Ansco Film. See 
page 12 of your “Scholastic Art 
Awards” booklet for full details on 
this supplementary Ansco award. 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 
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1. At the age of 10, Theodore had to help support the family. He 








did it by playing his violin in various places—for dances, wed- 
dings, in theaters, restaurants, and sometimes in saloons. 

1 DON'T THINK 
ANYONE ELSE /$ 
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3. When playing first violin in 
the orchestra for the opera at 
New York’s Academy. of Music, 
Thomas got his first chance to use 





aconductor’s baton. 
WELL, THE \ 


NO, | NEVER ¥ 
CONDUCTED | CONDUCTOR /$ 
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MUST TAKE H/$ 
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2. Five years later he took a 
concert trip through the South 
by himself. Theodore first sold 
tickets at the door, then he 
rushed to the platform to play 


for the meager audience. 




















WITH THIS ORCHESTRA, 

MEN, WE ARE GOING ‘70 

TEACH THE PUBLIC 70 

ENJOY THE BEST IN 
Music! 
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4. Thomas loved conducting, 
and from then on his mission 
in life was to stimulate a taste 
for symphonic music in the 
U.S. In 1862 he organized his 
own orchestra. 








THEODORE THOMAS 
(1835-1905) 
He Made America "Music Conscious” 


HEN Theodore Thomas came to 

America from Esens, Germany, at 
the age of 10, orchestras and good music 
were practically unknown. Americans 
had been so busy developing the land 
that -they had not yet cultivated an 
appreciation of the arts. 

Thomas brought to America the con- 
sciousness of the importance of good 
music. With the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, he toured the country, spread- 
ing that consciousness. By 1869 American 
audiences were demanding more of the 
best current music. 

For a time Thomas directed the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. But in 1880 he 
returned to conducting as leader of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. In 1905 
he established the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Listening to symphony concerts such 
as Thomas introduced is a national 
pastime today. 





BY GIVING THE MONEY 
FOR ORCHESTRA HALL, 
THE PEOPLE HAVE 
SHOWN THAT MUSIC 
/$ PART OF THEIR 
LIVES. MY DREAM 
/$ REALIZED! 





c 
en the people of Chicago raised 


$750,000 to build a concert hall for the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Thomas felt gratified that 
his mission was accomplished 














By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS . 


NOTE: Last year we printed an article called “Teen- 
Age Bill of Rights.” Some of our readers wrote and 
asked us to present the parents’ point of view. Here 
it is—and a good one, we think.—The Editors 


A”™ I a good father? No. Corollary: Is my wife a good 
mother? No. 

Including parents, there are six in our family, so I took a 
poll, asking the question posed in the title. 

Yes, four: No, one: Undecided, one. 

I was the undecided one, The one who voted No in the 
poll was Mrs. A., though I can imagine her saying, if she 
read this, “Leave me out of this.” She won’t read it, for she 
reads only Edna St. Vincent Millay and the radio section of 
the Sunday New York 
Herald Tribune. And 
books on psychoanal- 
ysis. 

There are so many 
varieties of goodness 
that I beg leave to re- 
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that nobody knew the trouble I seen. Nobody knew but me. 
Why, I never dreamed of telling him the tragedies of my 
adolescence; the jealousies, envies, loves, fears and hatreds 
that fester in school and college. And thereby I learned a 
lesson. 

And this is where, it seems to me, I am a good father. I 
never ask, or have asked them to tell me the woes that beset 
them — daily woes and those they consider permanent. I 
tell them mine, and let the nature of children take its course. 
Eventually they tell me a lot; with one of my boys we 
exchange what he calls p’s. of 1.—problems of life. Of 
course, I am no fool.-I know that words mean different things 
to fathers than to children. Even Theater. To me a theater 
was, and is, a place where a play is performed, To them, as 
to the vast majority of Americans, a theater is a movie house. 
What we call a play, they call a stage play, and few chil- 
dren — and comparatively few adults—ever have seen a 
stage play. Me, Id 
rather see a third-rate 
play than what is 
known as a good movie. 

And when it comes to 
Life with Father or 
Oklahomal, no movie 


PROPOSITION: 


vise, as they say in 
Congress, my opening 
speech. In many ways, 
I am a good father, I 
have four children, and 
in at least one way that 
is better than most fath- 
ers are doing. And I 
certainly spend more 
time with my children 
than the usual father who leaves the house before they're up 
and comes home when they’re in bed. Or, if they are grown, 
and at home, he leaves before they're awake, and when he 
comes’ home they’ve gone out. 

I am not like that at all. For one thing, we live in the 
country, and of my Gainful Occupations only one requires 
my physical presence in New York. So I’m at home, keeping 
the grate fires burning. 

Considerable water has flowed over the dam, thanks to 
the Bridgeport Hydraulic Company, since King Lear (a 
rotten papa if I ever read of one) made his celebrated 
observation about the acuteness of a serpent’s tooth and the 
ingratitude of offspring. For nowadays the gratitude is on 
the other foot. It is Papagwho is grateful to the kids for 
their very existence. 

I do not delude myself with the notion that a good father 
has the complete confidence of his children, My father, who 
probably had the reputation of paternal goodness, as I have, 
used to tell me to tell him my troubles. And I know now 
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could match them. 

Nothing in a movie can 

compare with the thrill 

of a rising curtain. 

Three of my children 

have seen a good many 

stage plays. During the 

first year of Life with 

Father I saw it with my 

two aged children, then 

thirteen and twelve. As Mr. Day stormed about, objecting to 
the coffee, making the waitress cry and calling his guests 
“those damn gypsies,” my son whispered, “Papa, he’s just 
like you.” And added, “And he’s right, too.” 

There are externalities that divide fathers and sons. Twe 
days after my first son was born, I observed that it was 
strange to be born at a time when he will never know what 
life was like before there were tabloid newspapers, radios 
and airplanes. When I first saw the Woods electric horseless 
carriage speed up Grand Boulevard, Chicago, we all knew 
that Nothing Would Come of It. And though I got A in 
physics, I do not yet understand the telephone, the radio, or 
even why a motorcar goes. 

Once, when the boys were little, and I was reading to 
them about George Washington, one of them asked, “Did 
you know him?” And while that gap tends to close up, it 
never heals, and the father who says that he and his son are 
chums, lies. Friendly, joyous and happy in each other’s 


society — yes. But Pals, Buddies, etc.? No. 
| 





In that my children never have Cried for Bread, or Gone 
About in Rags, I have been a good father, or rather a good 
provider. When the boys emerged from public grammar 
school, they went to New England prep schools which insist 
on payment in tender legaler than hay. It may have been 
better for them if life had been less easy for them, though 
each of them probably has a notion that he has the toughest 
lot of all his young acquaintances, And that is one of the 
ways wherein I don’t know whether I am being a good or a 
bad father, I probably never shall know. I doubt that 
Poverty is a Blessing or that Plenty is a Curse; or vice 
versa. 

I do not lie to my children, and I doubt that they lie, or 
at any rate, fail to tell the truth. They do not, like some 
persons of any age, give the answer they think the querist 
wants. Never shall I forget when I left them, boys of five 
and four, in Gramercy Park for an hour. They were indig- 
nant because they had heard the attendant tell a little boy 
that the goldfish would bite the boy’s hands off. Their only 
comment was, “That is not true.” 

Early in my fatherhood I learned that it is wise not to 
laugh at a child who says something comical; for one thing 
it makes him self-conscious; and for another he then tries, 
in order to win parental approbation, to be comical. For 
example, in the early days of Show Boat my oldest boy, then 
five, heard the Hammerstein-Kern song about the Missis- 
sippi so frequently that it was Old Man Mama, Old Man 
Papa, Old Man Delia and Old Man everything. And one 
day, watching the grass being cut, he sang: 


OP man mower, 
He don’t know nothing, 
He just keeps mowing a lawn. 


When the boys use profanity, I do not rebuke them with 
a “Never say that again.” My theory is that prohibition 
glorifies such things in the adolescent mind. 

In their early schooldays there were parents’ meetings 
about what should be done with children and the radio, It 
seems that the school children listened to Dick Tracy and 
Junior G-Men and other bang-bang programs whose names 
I have forgotten. My theory was to let them alone; that (a) 
it soon would bore them, and (b) it would do them no 
harm. For I think that parents tend to exaggerate the harm 
— or even the good — of anything children hear on the air, 
see in the movies, or read. My parents were exercised 
because some of us went every Saturday afternoon to see 
the melodramas (twenty-five cents) at Havlin’s Theater. 
Soon they palled, and we all began going to the Olympic 
Theater (Continuous Vaudeville—10-20-30). It seems to 
me that I learned a Jot at those variety shows, though it now 
runs to the ability to sing the songs I heard there. Those 
shows were tiresome, but I still think that Ward and Vokes, 
Weber and Fields, and Matthews and Bulger at the Olympic 
were great things to have seen. 

In my early days I read the Alger books. I took seriously 
their lesson — that Industry and Thrift would lead to Wealth 
and Happiness. Well, I have been industrious, unthrifty, 
debtful and happy at least fifty-one per cent of the time. 
But I brought all the Alger books home one day — and the 
older boys read ten or twelve and let the rest go. “They're 
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all alike,” was their criticism. That never occurred to me 
when I read them. 

I grew up after the Frank Merriwell era, but I read Nick 
Carter, five cents, erroneously referred to as Dime Novels. 
I don’t remember them, but I recall being frightened at the 
pictures of Injun Joe and of Tom Sawyer and Becky 
Thatcher in the cave. And my greatest and most fascinating 
fright was to look at the Doré pictures in our The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner. Especially the ones, “Yea, slimy things 
did crawl with legs upon the slimy sea,” and “the Albatross 
about my neck was hung.” And my children, who wouldn’t 
give those pictures a tumble, were frightened when the 
Shadow, according to them, said, “The weed of crime bears 
bittah fruit! Hal” The young ones now hear Bulldog Drum- 
mond and The Thin Man. Harm? Nuts! — a catchword the 
tough boys of the ’90s never said. 

My daughter’s allowance, twenty-five cents per week, 
goes for movie magazines and for postage to write to stars 
for photographs. She has a deskful of such trumperies — 
romantic triumphs to her. Et ego in Arcadial 

Incidentally, I am a good father in that I have liked to 
see my children grow up — two of them, at fifteen, already 
were taller than my five feet ten; and now they are well over 
six feet. I am told that most parents try, unconsciously per- 
haps, to keep the children babies as long as possible, think- 
ing — any psychiatrist will tell you — thereby to arrest their 
own inevitable senescence. And while it seems not so long 
ago that the feet of those boys could not touch the floor of 
a car, it is a joy to have them now drive me — each of them 
knowing more about the inside of a car than I know or ever 
shall know. My darling, they are growing old, and though 
their mother has no silver threads among the gold, I've, 
alas, alas, alack! silver threads among the black. 

When the orison to the dice is accompanied by “My 
baby needs a pair of shoes,” the prayer is simple to answer. 
My children need four pairs of shoes at a time. And this 
good father hasn’t had a new pair since 1937. . . . By the 
time this appears, my oldest boy will be wearing shoes 
bestowed upon him by a grateful government. 

Now, none of my children is the student their Old Man 
was, It happened that I attended ‘a preparatory school in 
which you did well or got out. My offspring it seems to me, 
barely hang on. I wish I cared more than I do. I care, but 
I do not worry. And while I know that all boys who do 
badly won’t be U. S. Grant, and all boys who get fired won't 
be Poe or Whistler, I still do not worry. All our kids have 
one negative trait: they have no meannesses. 

Among the few times that I felt like a good father was 
one evening when they had come down to the train to meet 
me, I detrained with an old newspaper friend, Mr. Herbert 
L. Jones. The boys threw their arms around me, almost 
knocking me down. “What’s the idea?” asked Jones. “We 
like him,” they justified. .. . I felt good for two days. 

My attitude toward them, and their education, may be 
shown by a poem addressed to“fny boys: 


Gentlemen, I love and like you, 
Caring little for your 1.0. 


Copyright, 1945, by Esquire, Inc., 919 W. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, ( Esquire, July, 1945.) 
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Poetry’s 
Poor Kelations 


OR several weeks, a large sign pasted across the display 
window of a downtown department store caught the eyes 

of people passing, In letters a foot high it announced: BIG 
SALE! PRICES SLASHED TO THE QUICK! HURRY 
HURRY! 

Probably the businessman who wrote this sign was not a 
poet, but at least he understood the selling quality of one of 
poetry’s most important characteristics — good imagery. 
“Prices slashed to the quick” is a vivid metaphor. Metaphor 
and simile are said to be the very stuff of poetry; wherever 
they appear in prose they lend poetic excitement. 

A metaphor is a figure of speech in which a comparison 
is implied rather than stated. It is metaphorical to say that 
prizefighters have “cauliflower ears.” But if you say that 
prizefighters have “ears like cauliflowers” you are speaking 
in simile. The two terms are, after all, members of the same 
family. Both are found in prose and poetry alike, wherever 
the surprise and delight of-an exact picture (“image”) is 
wanted. 

You will be able to think of many instances in which the 
image-making language of poetry has been used in prose 
for business purposes. The better the image, the easier it is 
to remember the advertising slogan or trade name which 
contains it. One brand of oranges has the warm, golden 
name of “Sunkist.” A manufacturer of cake flour sells the 
idea of his product's extra-softness by calling it “Swans- 
down.” A cosmetic company makes you feel that its make- 
up is extremely delicate in texture by naming it “Cloudsilk.” 

If you leaf through many magazines, you will soon become 
convinced that Cannon towels are “thirsty” towels. As be- 
fore, it is the image that remains in your mind. 

Many of the common phrases that you use are poetic 
in the same way. When you speak of a “fork in the road,” 
do you realize that you are really comparing the road’s 
branching to the prongs of a fork? And when you call a 
tall building a “skyscraper,” do you know that you are using 
an image of the sort often thought of as belonging only in a 
poem? “Streamline” presents an image so apt that the word 
has been accepted into our language as both adjective and 
verb. It calls to mind the fluidity and swiftness of water. 
“Cocksure” is another implied simile. Expanded into a 
phrase, it means that the fellow you are talking about has 
the sure air of a strutting cock. Have you ever told some- 
one to “come down off that high horse?” Are any of your 
classmates “rubbernecks?” Do you admire girls who look 
“bandbox neat?” Surely some one of your acquaintance has 
“bats in the belfry?” But perhaps you prefer to call it “cob- 
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webs in the attic” or “dim light in the upper story.” At 
any rate, the important thing to remember is that you do 
use poetic imagery, and that you use it every day. 

Some of your favorite people — men you think of as mus- 
cular rather than artistic — mix poetry’s language with ath- 
letics to say strongly and vividly what they mean. Headlines 
such as “Cornell Topples Dartmouth” and “Columbia 
Crushes Princeton” call up “striking” images. And when 
the Times reports “Holy Cross Upset by Temple,” an im- 
pressionable reader might feel that this is indeed an un- 
steady world in which we live. 

Imagery is not the only poetic device used over and over 
again in the everyday world, Rhyme has always been popu- 
lar. Many common, unpedigreed phrases are built upon 
rhyme. “Hill Billy” is one of them. So are “hob nob,” “hocus 
pocus,” “hokey pokey,” “hodgepodge,” “hoity toity” (popu- 
lar with your grandmother's parents), “hoodoo,” “by hook 
or crook,” “hurly burly,” “pell mell,” “hurdy gurdy,” “helter 
skelter,” “namby pamby,” “higgledy piggledy,” “hippity 
hop,” and your own beloved slang, “pass the lard, pard,” 
“shoot the sherbert, Herbert,” “what’s cookin’, good-lookin’?” 
“what’s buzzin’, cousin?” “what’s tickin’, chicken?” “what’s 
funny, honey?” Not to mention “what’s ready, Eddie?” or 
“Show ya muscle, Russell.” And a “drape shape” with a 
“reet pleat” is an awe-inspiring sight, don’t you think? 

Advertising copy-writers like rhyme, too. Scholastic knows 
a small girl who greets her mother’s guests with “Be Wise, 
Simonize!” just because she thinks it has a lovely sound. 

Alliteration, that greatly used and often misused poetic 
device, has found its way into prose, too. Alliteration is the 
repitition of a sound, in a series of words or syllables. 
Swinburne overdid it when he wrote: 


“The lilies and languors of virtue 
And the rapiures and roses of vice.” 

But it seems just right to say “G.I. Joe.” “G.I. Walter” 
or “G.I. Frank” don’t “come off,” though, do they? 

Perhaps one of your teachers has told you about onomat- 
opoeia. Louis Untermeyer defines it as “the formation of 
a word by imitating some particular sound; the syllables 
thus formed suggest the object which produces the sound.” 
You yourself employ onomatopoeia when you use the words 
“drizzle,” “splash,” “bang,” “swish,” “slush,” “jingle,” “splat- 
ter,” and many others that you know about. 

Some people feel that every poem is really an exercise in 
onomatopoeia, for it is the work of a poet to suggest his 
meaning with all the devices at his command. 

Rhythm is another poetic trait found in all good prose. 
The rhythm of speech is the rhythm of our own breathing. A 
poet seeks to control—to quickén or slow — this rhythm 
through the exercise of his art. You will do the same when 
you write careful, balanced sentences. In fact, you will call 
upon poetic skills to aid you in many of the activities of 
normal living with language. 
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GOLD IN THE STREETS. By Mary Vardoulakis (Dodd 
Mead), $2.50. 


Two out of four of Dodd Mead’s Intercollegiate Prize 
Novel Literary Fellowships have been given to former win- 
ners of Scholastic Awards. The first, Seventeenth Summer, 
went to Maureen Daly. The fourth now goes to Mary Var- 
doulakis for Gold in the Streets. 

This first novel, like her story which won our award in 
1940, comes directly from Mary Vardoulakis’ own experi- 
ence. From 1932 to 1936 the author lived in Crete, the home 
of her ancestors. She learned how difficult it was to adjust 
to a new land. Now she tells her story in reverse. Her charac- 
ters are Cretans who come to America to better their living. 
All of them are poor and hard pressed for money their land 
cannot earn at home. They respond to the lure of an agent 
for an American cotton mill, seeking cheap labor. Their trip 
is harrowing, and their first adjustment to Chicopee, with 
its American ways, its strange language, its antagonistic 
Polish workers, and their homesickness is slow and painful. 
But there is much of the old Cretan kindness and gaiety 
wherever the immigrants gather. One scene which is par- 
ticularly strong is the impromptu Christmas service held in 
a Spartan’s restaurant, showing the simple faith of the 
Greeks and their feeling of close fellowship. 

The story is told simply, in a straightforward and unpre- 
tentious style. You realize at once that the author knows 
Crete and America, even though you might not know that 
Mary Vardoulakis was born in Hartford, Connecticut. The 
one disturbing note is that Miss Vardoulakis sprinkles Greek 
words through the text. She might better have left them out, 
because her reader assumes her characters are all speaking 
their native language, and that she is translating it. 

Scholastic is proud of Mary Vardoulakis, a writer with a 
future. 


READ ALL 
_ABOUT IT 


THE SMALL GENERAL. By Robert Standish (Macmil- 
lan), $2.50. 


The Small General is a likable young fellow from the 
beginning to the end of this delightful novel on China. It 
opens when he is the nine-year-old General of a flock of 
ducks which he marshals out to their feeding ground and 
back home every day. And it ends with him, as a young 
man, playing an important part in China’s struggle to free 
herself from the encroachments of her greedy Japanese 
neighbors. 

Robert Standish, the author, knows China and all the 
Far East as well as you know your own back yard. He has 
been a tea planter in Ceylon; a rubber planter in Malaya; 
a boundary rider on an Australian sheep station; and a jour- 
nalist in Japan, China, Java and Siberia — to mention only 
a few assignments. Although he was born English, he says 
he thinks that at some time a gypsy must have climbed into 
his family tree -- a gypsy with talent, no doubt. 

Mr. Standish writes vividly of the Chinese foibles, ot their 
ways of thinking (including their weaknesses), their prob- 
lems, and all the rich brocade of their manners and cus- 
toms. The Small General is among the best of the books 
written by Occidentals about the Orient. 





Leaders Are Readers 


By May Lamberton Becker 


OU can say that Cole Porter was a farm boy from Indiana 

if you remember that his farm extended for seven hun- 

dred acres. His family had been well-to-do ever since his 

grandfather, a “forty-niner,” returned from the gold rush to 
invest in rich oi] land 

Young Cole was given an early start in music; he began 
to play the violin and the piano at the age of six. Practicing 
took up most of his time, but while Hagenbeck’s circus was 
wintering nearby, Cole took up. acrobatics. 

At Yale, characteristically enough, he wrote two famous 
songs, “Bingo” and “Bulldog Yale.” He stayed one semester 
in the Harvard Law School, then bounced off into the Har- 
vard School of Music. Two years of serious study there pre- 
ceded a period abroad, where he studied under Vincent 
D’Indy at the Paris Schola Cantorum. 

Cole’s first musical comedy was a flop, but he joined the 
French Foreign Legion and marched off to fight in World 
War I. Of course he was the “life of the army!” On his back 
he trundled a sort of portable piano, like a zither. Whenever 
the company paused for rest, Cole revived their spirits by 


playing old tunes and improvising new 
ones. 

America’s entrance into the war saw 
Cole transferred to a gunnery school. 
He seems to have been cheerful al- 
ways, for he was decorated for “good 
comradeship and personality.” 

Cole married a wife with social po- 
sition. Always a friendly man, he 
knew “everybody.” He didn’t take his 
composing very seriously. At one time, 
he thought of being a painter instead of a musician. With 
this idea in mind, he went to Venice where he met Ray 
Goetz, who needed American songs with a Parisian flavor. 
Cole was just the man to write them. They were tremen- 
dously successful—“Let’s Do It Again,” “Fifty Million 
Frenchmen,” and “Wake Up and Dream.” In 1932 he 
wrote a song that swept across the world: “Night and Day.” 
In 1935 came “Jubilee,” which included among its songs 
one that attracted little attention; Artie Shaw made a dance 
version of it, and this generation will never tire of singing 
“Begin the Beguine.” 

Cole Porter’s favorite reading, back in Peru, Indiana, was 
Kipling’s Jungle Book. He also liked Alice in Wonderland, 
Gulliver's Travels, Treasure Island, Swiss Family Robinson, 
and, of course, Tom Sawyer. 


International New- 


Cole Porter 
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YOU SAID IT? 


By Valkyrie Weed 


AYBE you think your slanguage is the last word. Right 
in the groove, think you—no dead timber in your 
woods! 

You will be shocked, then, by a conversation I overheard 
the other day in the Little Bee Cafeteria. Two office-workers 
were gossiping over sandwiches and cokes. One of them, a 
tired-looking blonde, did most of the talking... . 

“Well! I have been in such a pickle since I saw you last! 
"The house is turned upside down. 

“You see, it’s like this: Thursday I come home from the 
office, after a grim day, feeling not so hot. I'll tell the world. 
I’m weary when I climb those stairs to the little roost. But 
no sooner do I open the door than I get a sort of feeling 
that something is rotten in the state of Denmark. Know 
what I mean? It’s neither here nor there —just a feeling. 
No rhyme nor reason for it —one of those intuitioris that 
come in the twinkling of an eye. Something tells me that 
there’s something in the wind. 

“Well, you're going to laugh yourself into stitches, but 
here’s the short and long of it. You know how hard it is for 
a poor lone woman to get by in New York. I am almost out 
at heels, trying to keep up the rent. It’s been a fool’s para- 
dise — my little parlor-bedroom-and-sink. 

“Well, I’m standing there, feeling intuitive, when all of 
a sudden I notice a man’s hat on the floor! Whose? It was 
Greek to me! I took it up gingerly and went into the kitchen- 
ette. 

“Well! You’d never guess! There this guy is, just as merry 
as the day is long, finishing up the ice-box scraps. Since then, 
he has eaten me out of house and home. But — there’s time 
enough for that. I’m getting ahead of my story. 

“‘Welll’ I sez to him, ‘just what do you think you're 
doing?’ 

“There is a time for all things,’ he sez, calm-like. ‘It’s no 
time to talk now — I’m eating.’ 

“You get out of here,’ I sez, ‘bag and baggage!’ 

“Tl not budge an inch,’ he sez, chewing. ‘I'm happy 
where I am — as sound as a bell, as true as steel. And as for 
food, what’s done is done, but these potatoes aren't.’ 

“Get out!’ I sez, furious, ‘or you will smart for it! 

“Still harping on that?’ he sez, ‘don’t you do anything 
but scold the livelong day?’ Then he smiles at me. As good 
luck would have it, his face is very handsome — and thereby 
hangs a tale.” 

Now, the really interesting thing about all this — aside 
from the natural story-value of the conversation — was that 
so much of what our peroxided miss was exclaiming had 
been said long ago by Shakespeare! In fact, all of her itali- 
cized phrases once fell from the lips of that Elizabethan 
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(OR DID You?) 


A girl never knows whom she may be quoting 


bard! I listened, fascinated, as the blonde continued her 
story, this time drawing upon Don Quixote’s author, 16th 
century Cervantes, for her picturesque phrases. 

“‘Well, don’t worry,’ he sez some more, ‘I'll turn over a 
new leaf — of lettuce. Out of the frying pan into the fire,” 
he sez, flipping a piece of fish into his mouth. ‘See this suit? 
It’s spick and span new: I just got my discharge.’ ” 

At this point the young woman lapsed into Chaucer: 

“Well, I guess love is blind—or something,” she said. 
“Because I forgot all about making him fry in his own grease. 
The truth is, he interested me. Some guy! He knew what's 
what, all right,” she added, in the words of the 17th cen- 
tury Samuel Butler. “In short,” she went on, “it developed 
that my apartment had been his before he went into the 
army. Now he expected it back, like his old job. Naturally, 
I need a place to stay too. But he didn’t worry about that. 
‘Each man for himself, he (and Chaucer) said. ‘Tll get my 
place back by hook or crook,’ he exclaimed (with Spenser), 
He refused to leave. 

“Well, dearie, you're going to think I’m nuts, but, you 
see, it’s this way: this guy suits me to a T (Rabelais), And 
of course I believe a girl should look before she leaps (Tet- 
tel’s Miscellany, 1557), but I'd already decided that. he 
looked pretty good. And he’s really not the bold bad man 
type (Spenser). And in spite of all his big talk, I didn’t think 
his line sounded much like the howling of a wolf (Chap- 
man, 1559-1634). And I'd thought that my chances of ever 
hooking a man were as dead as a door nail (Langland, 1330- 
1400). It’s a relief to a girl to know there’s somebody who'll 
stick to he: through thick and thin (Chaucer). And of course 
I’m getting on in years, but I always say ‘better late than 
never (so did John Heywood, 1497-1580). And I know on 
which side my bread is buttered, all right (John Heywood), 
And two heads are better than one (John Heywood). So to 
make a long story short, we decided to get married. No 
sooner said than done (Quintus Ennius, 339 B.C.). He’s now 
my better half (Sir Philip Sidney, 1554-1586). 

“When I told him I was just marrying him on account 
ot the housing situation, he made a pass at me with the carv- 
ing knife. I took to my heels as fast as I could (Terence, 185- 
159 B.C.). We tore round and round the kitchen table. 
1 laughed till I cried (Aristophanes, 446-380 B.C.). Happy? 
You hit the nail on the head (Rabelais, 1495-1553)!” 

My blonde friend reached into her purse for a dime tip. 
I watched her put on her coat, carefully keeping her 
golden-banded wedding finger in view. “Well!” I thought as 
they walked to the door, “live and learn (Browning). Cer- 
tainly, nothing is said now that has not been said before 


(Terence, 185-159 B.C.)!” 
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THIS 


By AGNES N. BASS 





T has been estimated that two-thirds of our speaking 
and writing is given over to explanation, Not only the 
“student but his mother and father, too, and all business and 
professional people must spend a great part of their time 
telling someone what happened, and why, when, where and 
how. Depending upon what they are used for, these explana- 
tions are directions, instructions, reports, surveys, descrip- 
tions of devices, accounts of processes, and so on. 

The how-a-thing-is-done (account of process) explana- 
tion, you, yourself, write every time you give a friend a 
recipe, take notes on an experiment in science, describe the 
latest invention or answer a younger brother’s question on 
“what makes this work.” And you have probably discovered 
that it is no easy thing to do. 

First of all you must be thoroughly familiar with your 
subject. If there is anything hazy in your mind about your 
latest experiment in physics, clear it up before you sit down 
to write about it. If you’ve forgotten just how to load a 
camera, sit still and recall it all completely before you start 
to describe it. 

Next ask yourself exactly what you are doing. Are you 
telling, for example, how to load any camera, or a special 
camera, or a special camera in a special way? Then in writ- 
ing the title for your piece, include the whole thing, both 
the subject and its limitations, thus: “How to Load a Leica 
in Daylight.” - 

Your opening sentence may state quite simply the pur- 
pose of your article, for example: “I propose in this article 
to describe the game of football to a boy from Mars.” You 
often find that a definition of terms must follow your open- 
ing sentence immediately. Thus: “By football I mean —” 
can you finish it? After that you may realize that before you 
can give an account of the game itself, you must describe 
the preparation for the game — the arrangement of the field, 
the way the players dress, and so on. Now you are ready 
to consider the order in which you are going to describe 
the plays that make up the game. Unless you make a plan 
you will find yourself writing, “but before the player can 
do this, he does that” — to the confusion of yourself and the 
reader. An orderly arrangement of processes or acts re- 
quires usually numbered notes or an outline, unless the 
subject is very simple or extremely familiar to you. 

Plan first, and then write an article on some process 


-such as “How to Sew on a Button,” “How to Change a 


COMPOSITION 


IS HOW YOU DO IT 


Professional writers and amateurs all have some kind of know-how 


Tire,” “How Television Works.” Keep these steps in mind: 
Accurate title, statement of purpose, definition of terms, if 
necessary, preparation or setup, and orderly arrangement of 
processes. Re-read your piece and ask yourself whether your 
reader is likely to be puzzled at some point or othér. This 
is where a picture would be helpful. Your job is to make a 
word picture. 

In writing a how-to-do article you have a choice of styles. 
In telling how a simple thing is made you can use the im- 
perative. “Place the fish on a large sheet of paper.” But 
generally you are not giving directions so much as describ- 
ing actions; therefore straightforward narrative writing is, 
what you want. 

Is it best to use the first, second or third person? The 
first is acceptable: “I (or we) started the current.” The 
second person works out well sometimes in informal or- 
ticles, when you have a familiar audience in mind: “You 
may find this apparatus clumsy.” “You” and also “one” used 
in an impersonal way is very unsatisfactory: “You then wash 
the bottles carefully” or “one then washes the bottles.” The 
third person “he” is equally bad. Your best plan is to use 
the name of the artisan (which is of course third person) 
like this: “Then the pilot goes into a spin.” As you become 
more expert, you let the objects themselves tell the story as 
in this exampie: 

“To photograph an area of many square miles, army 
photographers have developed amazing flashlights which 
consist of great sacks full of magnesium powder, wafted 
slowly to earth by small parachutes. When the photographer 
wishes to take a picture, he merely tosses a sack of powder 
over the side of his plane. The parachute with which the 
sack is provided opens automatically and a fuse is set off 
which explodes the bomb a few seconds later, after the 
powder has had time to fall the desired distance below the 
plane, and has lagged sufficiently behind it. A blinding flash 
of light comes from the exploding powder, and the first 
light from this flash strikes a phototube on the plane, and 
immediately opens the shutter of the camera.” 

Finally, give your attention to the following “tremendous 
trifles”: 

Avoid inexact words and phrases such as “quite a few,” 
“nearly,” “about.” 

Never use the adverb above as an adjective. “The above 
result —” is incorrect; “the result mentioned above,” is 
correct. 

Beware of indirect and awkward constructions like, “there 
is seen,” or “there is found,” or “would be able to be ex- 
tracted.” 

Make the transitions between your steps smooth by using 
these valuable phrases: “passing now,” “it has been shown,” 
“as pointed out,” “for the sake of clarity.” 

If you do al! these things your next account of a process 
will be better than your last. 
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T= main purpose of narrative 
verse is to tell a story. A narra- 
tive poem may be lyrical and it may 
contain long descriptive passages, 
but the story’s the thing. 

One of the oldest and most popu- 
lar of narrative verse forms is the 
ballad. You will be able to dis- 
tinguish the ballad from other poetic 
types if you remember that the 
ballad was originally written to be 
sung. Sometimes there is a refrain, 
to make singing easier. All ballads 
have strong rhythm. 

A fine, swinging, ballad rhythm 
marks “Squadron Fifty-Two.” 


Squadron Fifty-Two 


Today, far south across the sea, 
Among the blasted palms, 

Far down within the ocean’s arms, 
Where skies are once more calm, 


The troubled sands are quiet, still, 
But for eternal tones 

Of patient surf — and sleeps below, 
Close by the coral bones, 


The grave of squadron fifty-two. 
And past the orchid’s home 

The winds still blow an engine’s cough 
And mix it with the foam. 


"Twas long ago to north of here 
That fifty-two was born 

In desperate need, from dying hope, 
That life might yet be torn 


From death. They tell the story yet, 
The planes that leaped full grown 
From rusted wreckage, planes that flew 

From rutted fields, bomb sown. 


The planes that had the air, and God, 
And stars beneath their wings 
Through all the way—Bataan and 
south. 
They are now gone, all things, 


Both men and planes, both flesh and 
steel. 
They died unclaimed by fame, 
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But are adopted by the stars 
And God in all men’s name. 


Margaret Ann Hall, 17 
Roosevelt High School 
Dayton, Ohio 
Margaret Shardelow, teacher 


“The Ideal of Chivalry” is ballad- 
like in what it talks about, but the 
poem does not tell a story. Rather, 
it describes an historical happening. 


The Ideal of Chivalry 


There was a people once who lived 
Upon a broad sea isle, 

And burst upon them in the night 
Brave men of fine new style. 


They watched no sheep, nor tilled the 
fields, 
Nor walked in common ways, 
But in the name of king and God 
They glorified their days, 


They rode ‘neath ponderous weight of 
iron 
To seek the dragon’s lair, 
To serve their lords in fray and joust, 
And keep their lands from care. 


They gave their vows to ladies fine 
To battle in their name. 
They fought for right with lance and 
sword 
They marked their age with fame, 


They met in castle and in hall, 
And told of glorious strife, 

And still we hear with high delight 
Those tales of knightly life. 


Margaret Ann Hall 


“Annette Simon” is a narrative 
poem written in free verse. There is 
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no rhyme here. The rhythm is not 
bound to a conventional stanzaic 
form. In such a poem, attention is 
focused upon the poem’s content — 
what the poet has to say. 


Annette Simon 


I remember her only as a woman 
dressed in black 

With hardly any flesh on her tiny body. 

I have one picture of her in my mind. 

That is because I was only nine years 
old when she died 

And she was eighty-three. 

It was at the engagement party of her 
grandniece; 

Ali the doors and windows of the house 
were opened 

To the black air of summer, 

And the band was playing polkas in the 
largest room of the hot, old house. 

I remember the fat man playing the 
tuba 

Stopped for a drink of beer. 

In the garden people were laughing 

And picking leaves off the fig trees. 

In the big room people were dancing, 

And smoking, and eating ham sand- 
wiches, 

But all the mass of bodies 

Came from the woman in black. 

And I have heard stories since then, 

Of her, my great-grandmother . . . 

Her family lived in the sunny Alps; 

Grandpa was of the City. 

They didn’t welcome him of the gas- 
lights, theaters, and checked suits. 

They liked a man who understood the 
purple vines of grapes that crept 
along 

Their own rich mountains, So... 

The day that grandpapa came for 
grandmama on his grey horse to the 
farmhouse, 

The family took grandmama 

And hid her in the well. 

But I remember her only as a woman 
dressed in black 

With hardly any flesh on her tiny body. 


Vinnie Aguanno, 17 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, New York 
Mrs. Hazel Borden Jennings, teacher 
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ANY of the words you use have come 

a long way from home. They were 

born a long time ago. When you use 

them they mean one thing to you and 

your friends, but they didn’t always 

mean what they do to you. They've 
“lived” — they have a “past.” 

Any unabridged dictionary is full of 
good true-life stories about words. You 
find them in the derivation or among the 
definitions labeled “Obs.” or “Arch.” — 
which mean obsolete (no longer used) 
or. archaic (outdated), These are the 
meanings you usually pass over to get 
on to the current definitions. 

Mr. Ivor Brown enjoys tracking down 
stories behind words and has recently 
collected his best findings in a book 
called A Word in Your Ear and Just 
Another Word. (Dutton, $2.75.) Here 
are some of his discoveries. 

You’ve probably seen or read Mrs. 
Miniver. Miniver means ermine. It also 
means any plain white fur. Was Jan 
Struthers thinking of an expensive fur 
or a bunny-coat when she named her 
heroine? 

When you see an announcement that 
a movie star will appear “in person” the 
word person has just the opposite of its 
original meaning. It comes from a Latin 
word persona, the mask worn by a play- 
er, and when it came into English it 
meant a false or unreal person, 

Magazine didn’t mean something to 
read when it came into English from 
Arabia by way of France. It was a store- 
house of any kind, from a delicatessen 
to an army arsenal. 

Sit down with an unabridged diction- 
ary for a half-hour and do some sleuth- 
ing on your own. These words have in- 
teresting “pasts”: 

Fascinate; cloud; snob; engine; glam- 
or; margarine; secretary; guy; influence; 
popularity; thrill. 


I. WORN-OUT WORDS 


Clichés are phrases that you and I 
and everybody else have heard over and 
over again. We've heard them so often 
that they are ready to jump into our 
speech at any moment if we don’t stop 
to think. That’s the trouble. We use 
them without thinking. Test this list. 
How many do you complete almost au- 
tomatically? 

1. Quiet as a 

2. Cold as 

8. Fit asa 











. Mad as a 
. Hard as 
. Dumb as an 
. Neat as a 
. As different as day from ——___ 
. Sweet as 
10. Clean as a 
Now try this list: 
. From pillar to 
. Love at first 
. Last but not 
. Add insult to 
. Birds of a 
A lick and-a 
. It was so quiet you could hear a 
drop. 
. Ihave too many in the 
(am doing too many things 
at one time). 

9. I have a to 
with you (something to settle with you). 

10. He was born with a 
PRS cmt . 
Some clichés were good once. The 
person who coined the phrase “lick his 
weight in wildcats” had imaginawou. 
But it was his, not yours. And so many 
people have tossed the phrase off since 
that now it’s stale. 

Are you like the blonde in “You Said 
It”? Listen to what you say tonight at 
the dinner table. Can you spot tired 
phrases in your own talk? Ask your 
father or mother to tell you when thev 
hear you using one. You don’t want to 
depend on second-hand phrases. 


il. TITLE-HUNT 


Authors of books and plays have a 
habit of borrowing their titles from poets 
and songwriters, from proverbs and nurs- 
ery rhymes, Sometimes these titles are 
good because they sound familiar and 
have associations, perhaps with some- 
thing you have known since you were 
a child, Sometimes they are unfamiliar 
but beautiful, and suggest what the au- 
thor wants to say in his book, Here is a 
list of well-known books, plays, movies. 
Where did the authors get their titles? 

1. Grapes of Wrath, John Steinbeck. 

2. Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, 
Ludwig Bemelmans. 

3. Of Thee I Sing, George S, Kauf- 
man and Morris Ryskind. 

4, One Man’s Meat, E. B. White. 

5. My Heart's in the Highlands, Wil- 
liam Saroyan. 

6. Strange Fruit, Lillian Smith. 

7. Our Vines Have Tender Grapes, 
George Victor Martin. 

8. When Johnnie Comes Marching 
Home, Dixon Westor. 

9. I'd Rather Be Right, Moss Hart 
and George S. Kaufman. 

10. For Whom the Bell Tolls, Ernest 
Hemingway. 
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by SLIM SYNTAX AGAIN! 


When is it correct to use the closing 
respectively yours in a letter? F. L., For- 
est Hills, N. Y. 


Never! What you want to say is re- 
spectfully yours (indicating respect for 
someone older than you, or someone in 
a position of authority). 

Respectively refers to things or per- 
sons considered in a given order: 

Joe and Bill respectively handed in 
their homework. (I hope they perform 
this act of devotion respectfully.) 


Is it correct to say “I stood at home 
for seven days”? L. T., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


If you really did this, then you rate a 
page in Ripley’s Believe It or Not. For 
you have performed a most unusual feat. 
What you meant to say, no doubt, was 
that you stayed (remained) at home for 
seven days. But you said you were 
standing (on your feet)—upright—not 
leaning for seven days. 

Brother (or Sister), standing for seven 
days (at home) is not only incorrect 
English but it makes one weak! 


Please distinguish between the uses of 
“scene” and “scenery.” 

Which is correct: “This a beautiful 
scene,” or “This is a beautiful scenery,” 
when referring to a picture? 

(I have a double malted bet on the 
outcome so I'd appreciate your answer.) 
V. S., Medford, Wisconsin. 

Pick up the marbles — or the double 
malted — Violet. “This is a beautiful 
scene” is the only word possible. There 
is no such thing as @ scenery. (Or maybe 
you've lost the malted!) 


I have seen and heard the word worse 
used as a verb, I would like to know if it 
is possible to use this. V. K., Auburn, 
Indiana. 

You have seen and heard correctly. - 
Worse may be used as a verb — worsen; 
to become worse. Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary (Fifth Edition) recognizes 
that worse may be so used. For a time, 
worsen was not acceptable by language 
authorities. It was hard to see why. Bet- 
ter was accepted as a verb. (To better 
one’s condition: ) Why not worsen? Well, 
the experts argued the matter for a long 
time. But it’s all settled now. Worsen is a 
very respectable verb. 
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HINGS were different back there 

when I was eighteen. 

In those days eighteen was when you 
were young. It was when your pride in 
practically everything was fierce, your 
heart strong and eager, your eyes bright 
with the light of living. 

Eighteen was when all things in the 
universe were crystal-clear in a spin- 
ning, shining, dizzy, baffling, out-of- 
focus sort: of way. 

You knew everything about every- 
thing. It was wonderful. 

Now, it’s not that way at all. Every- 
thing is grim and purposeful and val- 
iant. Things don’t happen now that used 
to happen then. Like some things which 
happened to me the year I turned eight- 
een. 

That was the year when I had a little 
trouble with Pop. Pop was all right, I 
guess, only he was sort of Irish, and im- 
pulsive. He worried about me too much. 
He'd look at me and get disgusted and 
want to do something about it, and this 
always seemed to make him a little 
crazy. It seemed to me he was &lways 
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Pop and Miss Everding just didn’t 
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understand the finer things of life 


\ FLUFF ano FLINT 


By Lt. (jg) William J. Ryan, USNR . 


I never worried, especially about my 
destiny. I knew what I was going to do 
in life. My plans changed from time to 
time, of course — sometimes every three 
or four days, in fact. This used to infuri- 
ate Pop and make him fill the whole 
house with his shillalah voice and make 
him act very disgusted. 

“Make up vour mind,” he used to 
say. “Make up your mind and keep it 
that way! I don’t care what it is but get 
it settled once and for all!” 

“Make up your mind, lad!” he’d bel- 


fhe long minutes standing still, full of 
obbing ecstasy and joyous wonder, 


ing by with breathless swiftness and I'd 
race like the nimble-witted genius I 
was to keep up with them, to discover 
where time, the days and weeks and 
months, were going. It was happy and 
baffling and very dramatic, tdo, being 
alive and just naturally figuring how I 
was going to astound everybody, includ- 
ing Pop, with some magnificent act or 
gesture, letting my talents dazzle the 
world like a new planet or sun suddenly 
bursting right out in the middle of the 
firmament — or something like that. 

Then Pop would look at me and start 
all over again. 


“Well, lad,” he'd say, “I hope you're’ 


keeping at your Latin. You'll need to be 
pretty good at it when you're a doctor.” 

“Doctor?” I'd say. 

“Yes, doctor,” he'd say. “It was a doc- 
tor you said last week, wasn’t it? Or 
was that the time before last? Didnt 
you say you were going to be a doctor?” 


“Oh that,” I'd say. “I’ve changed my 
mind, Pop, I’m going in for law.” 

“Law, is it?” he’d say. “Now it’s law, 
eh?” 

“I’ve been reading about this Clar- 
ence Darrow,” I'd say. “He has a very 
fertile mind and is very quick-witted 
and crafty in debate. That fits me to a 
tee, Pop. Almost anybody with an edu- 
cation can be a doctor, but it takes a 
real genius to be a great lawyer,” I'd say. 

“A great lawyer, eh?” he’d say. “Not 
just a lawyer but it’s a great lawyer 
you'll be. Tell me more about this, lad.” 

“That’s all there is to it,” I'd say. 
“Tll be a lawyer. By then Mr. Darrow 
will be dead and I'll step into his shoes.” 

“You're sure he'll be dead?” 

“He’s pretty old,” I'd say, “and he 
can’t live forever. I'll just naturally come 


along and work hard and take his place. 
I've got all the characteristics he’s got. 
I'm very crafty in debate, for instance. 
I haven’t lost an argument with any of 
the fellows in my class and I’m always 
outwitting Miss Everding, our English 
teacher. She just can’t keep up with me 
when I get started.” 

“Oh, you can talk all right,” Pop 
would say. “It’s never you that'll lack 
for words, and it’s a good man who can 
get in a word edgewise.” 

“Sure, Pop,” I'd say. “You ought to 
see Miss Everding when I get started. 
She gets astounded. She just stands 
there with her mouth open, kind of.” 

“What do you say?” Pop would ask. 

“Oh, a lot of things. Whatever comes 
into my mind. Things about the world 
and current history and philosophy and 
people and everything.” 

“And this teacher, she just stands 
there with her mouth open, eh?” 

“Most of the time,” I'd say to Pop. 
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“Once in a while she smiles to hide her 
confusion but I’m wise to that little 
trick. Sometimes she gets a little mad 
and tells me to keep quiet or something 
like that, but that’s mostly when I make 
her look foolish, though.” 

“And you figure all this is good prac- 
tice to make you a great lawyer, is that 
it, lad?” Pop would ask. 

“Until I start up a debating team,” 
Id tell him. 

Then Pop’s voice would begin to 
grow big. 

“Now,” he'd say, “why didn’t you say 
all this last week or whenever it was we 
talked last? Why was it a doctor then 
and a lawyer now? Tell me that, now!” 

“T didn’t think of it, Pop,” I'd say. “I 
just didn’t know these things about my- 
self, I guess. You want me to do the 
right things, don’t you? You don’t want 
me to be a failure in life, do you?” 

“I want you to make up your mind 
and keep it made up!” he’d shout. 

He'd be very disgusted. 

In the spring, with graduation ap- 
proaching, Pop sort of went a little 
crazy. I kept discovering new things 
about myself and changing my plans 
again. 

For one thing I found out my mind 
was not only fertile and nimble but it 
was also pretty flexible. So for a while 
there I decided to keep my genius com- 
pletely free of shackles and plans for 
the future. I figured the best thing to do 
was to keep an open mind and wait for 
something to happen. 

This short period was especially de- 
lightful, a gift found and taken from the 
nature of things. It was like a bouquet, 
a serenade, a poem, or some other lovely 
and graceful creation transmuted into 
a nameless feeling: just the conscious- 
ness of being alive — just a sheer, excit- 
ing awareness of living. 

Then Pop found out about my plan- 
less plan and started to act crazy. 

Anybody with Irish blood will tell 
you that the rest of the Irish never have 
much sense, and I’m saying it about 
Pop. He was a nice guy and a gentle- 
man at heart in a rough-hewn, vigorous 
way. He was big, a bruin of a man, and 
he loved action and physical violence 
and energy and all things masculine. He 
loved professional bicycle riding and 
boxing, for instance. So when he wor- 
ried himself to the breaking point the 
first thing he thought of was making a 
professional rider out of me. r 

It was too ridiculous for words. 

There it stood in the cellar, a Thun- 
derbird. It was a beauty, I guess, as 
bikes go. It was sleek and trim, furious 
action and speed translated into some- 
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thing tangible, and by its economy of 
substance I'd say it was designed by a 
poet and built by a Swiss watch-maker. 

“Take it out on the road for fifty or 
sixty miles,” Pop said. “On the road to- 
morrow, lad. You got to get in shape for 
Sunday after next.” 

“Sunday after next for what?” I said. 

“The Amateur Open at the velo- 
drome,” Pop explained. 

“Not me, Pop,” I said. “I’m definitely 
not interested in that stuff at all.” 

“There'll be no lip out of you, lad,” 
he said. “From now on I will take care 
of your future. It’s a rider like the great 
Kraemer and McNamara you'll be.” 

“Now wait a minute, Pop,” I said. 

“No lip,” he said in his big voice. “No 
more debating! It'll be Sunday and 
youll be up at five. Fifty miles you'll 
do.” 

Fifty miles I did. There was a mile-o- 
meter on it and every push of the pedal 
was recorded, I got sunburned, wind- 
burned, muscle-bound, and had night- 
mares all night. In bed my legs twitched 
and flopped like a couple of fish out of 
water. 

On Monday morning he got me up 
at five again and I rode two hours before 
I went to school. It was the same way 
Tuesday and Wednesday and every day 
after. My calves began to bulge and my 
back began to grow into an arch from 
leaning over to reach the low-slung 
handlebars. It was up hill and down 
vale with the early morning wind whis- 
tling in my ears and the whole world 
rushing by at a furious rate. 

It was all a wild piece of Irish crazi- 
ness and I felt very humiliated riding 
the Thunderbird. There I was pushing 
that handsom piece of machinery 
around the countryside, turning energy 
into brawn and sinews instead of get- 
ting the sleep I needed to keep my wits 
nimble, my brain fertile and effervescent. 

Saturday came and Pop dragged me 
off to the velodrome and made me get 
into some silk tights and a jersey. The 
track looked like a fantastic saucer, full 
of tricky turns and awesome banks. I 
stayed away from them and kept riding 
around on the flat part. Pop kept run- 
ning after me, telling me to show some 
speed and get up there on the track. 

“Ride them banks!” he shouted. “Get 
up there! Show some speed!” 

I watched the other riders and saw 
it was a cinch, so I tried. It was easy. 
I found if I rode high going into a 
bank I could reach about ninety miles 
an hour simply by riding across the 
track to the flat side. It was like rid- 
ing downhill. Right away I had my first 
race all figured out and won. 


SENIOR 


Things weren't so bad the next week 
because I knew I could out-think those 
other riders in the race, amateurs or 
professionals. All I had to was keep up 
in front into the first turn and from 
there on it would only be a question of 
who would end second, third, and so 
on, because I would be first, going at 
least ninety miles an hour at the finish 
line. The way I saw it was they had 
muscles and I had muscles and brains. 
It just wasn’t a match. 

My plan would have worked, too, 
only something happened. 

I don’t know what exactly, unless it 
was because those other riders were so 
dumb and didn’t have sense enough to 
slow up. 

One second everything was going 
along fine, and then the next everything 
was all mixed up and going all wrong. 
When the starter’s gun went off I began 
pumping like a demon and left the bar- 
rier with an amazing burst of speed. 
The spectators, thousands of them, let 
go with a mad roar and I knew they 
were already yelling for me. There is no 
doubt it was a mighty, spontaneous 
shout of adoration for my flash of 
speed and beautiful style. I got into the 
bank riding high, my knees moving so 
fast I didn’t know when one was up 
and the other down, working up close to 
ninety so I could stay with the Thun- 
derbird when I cut across the track. 

When I turned to ride the bank down- 
hill, things got mixed up and confused. 
I saw a lot of bodies in tights and jer- 
seys and also three or four bicycles fly- 
ing around, and I wasn’t on the Thun- 
derbird any more. And then I saw two 
or three riders going by and I wondered 
what race they were in. The crowd kept 
roaring and first everything would be 
light and then dark. And then every- 
thing quieted down and I was sitting 
on the track and Pop was standing there 
with a lot of other people and bellow- 
ing in that great shillalah voice of his. 

“Are you all right, lad?” he shouted. 
“What did yor try to do? Are you all 
right, lad?” 

The man who fired the gun came 
running over and looked at me and then 
at Pop. 

“Is this your rider?” he said to Pop. 

“He is,” Pop said. 

“Then get him out of here and never 
bring him back,” the man said. “He’s a 
menace! He almost killed five or six 
people, cutting across a field of riders 
that way. He’s disqualified from riding 
any more races, do you hear?” 

Pop looked at him and said, “Go 
away and shoot off your old Fourth of 
July pistol before I fracture your skull!” 
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The man backed up about ten feet 
and waved the pistol at Pop. “You keep 
him out of here,” he said. “He doesn’t 
know the first thing about the rules!” 

Pop took me home and put me to 
bed. We left the pieces of the beautiful 
Thunderbird right there on the track. 

While I was in bed I thought it all 
over, and I thought, Well, if that’s the 
way Kraemer and Iron Man McNamara 
want to make a living, it’s up to them. 
I formed the opinion they could go 
their way and I'd go mine. , 

Pop didn’t talk to me. He stood in the 
door and looked at me in bed. He 
seemed awfully sad. I couldn’t make 
him out. 

I guess he’s just Irish, I used to think. 

As soon as I got up I got right back 
into the swing of things. My brain func- 
tioned as well as ever, full of nimbleness 
and craftiness and all kinds of wisdom 
and wonder. I realized this the first day 
I went back to school and ran smack 
into another debate with Miss Everding. 

She kept me after class to exchange 
views on some trivia, and without using 
hardly any of my craftiness I had her 
speechless in two minutes, 

Then she gave me that helpless smile 
and said, “Matthew, can’t you do some- 
thing about yourself and come down 
out of the clouds?” 

I said, “You mean stop being philo- 
sophical about the world and every- 
thing?” 

“Well, yes, if you want to put it that 
way,” she said. 

“Not me, Miss Everding,” I said. “I 
was made for great things. I got the 
world right in the palm of my hand,” 
I said, “my good, strong right hand. 
Only it’s in my mind, not really my 
hand. That’s just a figure of speech.” 

“Oh, I see,” she said. “I see what you 
mean. Well, I hope life will be kind to 
you, Matthew.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me,” I said. 
“I'm going to knock this wide world 
apart when I get started. You'll see 
what I mean in a few years,” I told her. 

She smiled again, so I left her before 
she got too confused. I felt sorry for her. 

After winning this debate I ran smack 
into more trouble with Pop when he 
came up with ‘another lunatic stunt. 
This time he showed a complete lack 
of understanding of the nature of my 
talents. It was only my nimble wits, in 
a way, that proved he was wrong. 

He brought home a set of pillow- 
size boxing gloves and put up a rope 
around the posts in our cellar. 

“It’s a healthy sport and good busi- 
ness,” he said. “Here, put your left out 
like this and cock your right.” 

“Listen, Pop,” I said, “this isn’t for 

(Concluded on page 38) 





For BETTER pictures... flash with 


GE 


Get shots that are full of life, and enter” 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS = 


G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it 
easy for your camera! They give you 
plenty of light to make sure of “prize” 
shots ... help you get better pictures 
anytime, anywhere. Try G-E Midgets 
and enter your pictures. , 
Two pet tips: on “open flash” G-E’ 
Speed Midget (SM) stops action with 

e effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for 
synchronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 
If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflesh lamps, try 
G-E Reflectorfloods (R-2). Combine reflector and 
photoflood lamp. Fit any light socket. Continuous 
light for snapshots on fast film. 


. Remember... for any photographie purpose 
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THE REASONS WHY (for Girls) 
Keep to the right! Take the quiz, then read below. 


1. Your poise really suffers when you’re put together with 
pins — they're too likely to pop at the critical moment! Plan 
a gegular time for Upkeep: sew on missing snaps and but- 
tons; secure floppy shoulder straps; catch up saggy hems. 

2. Wild shades of nail polish and three inch talons are a 
sure sign of the gal who has just started to wear polish 
and goes gaga over the idea. Sparkly, gay polish gets 
the nod — when it isn’t chipped (ugh!) and when your nails 
are filed down to a becoming and reasonable length. 

3. it's bad enough that the un-hungs make your room 
look like a small tornado spent the night there, but the worst 
thing is the hard-to-get-out wrinkles in your clothes. Hang 
up your clothes when you undress, then you won't forget. 

4. If your hair gets “that sad look” just before you-wash it, 
then you don’t make with the soap and water often enough! 
Once a week will keep oily hair in good shape; once every 
two, with frequent brushings, for dry scalps. 

5. If you leave the Mark of the Vampire on the rims of 
things, you just plain didn’t know how to put on lipstick. When 
you’re an upperclassman, and Mother gives the go-sign, then 
learn to do it right! Apply it evenly, smoothly (and not two 
inches thick) over the natural contours of lips, dust with 
powder, blot with tissue. 

6. Everything that touches your face should be absolutely 
clean. A grimy powder puff can grind trouble right into a 
sensitive young skin. And don’t think yay even have to use 
face powder to be in the glamour-class! Did you know that 
lots of the younger movie stars wear theirs clean and shiny? 

7. Youre not kidding anyone, even yourself, when you 
think you can substitute perfume for a bath! Warm water, a 
clean, thick wash cloth, and a mild soap are wonderful for 
your disposition, your complexion, and your popularity! And 
don’t forget to use a deodorant! 

8. Grimy seams and greyish shoulder straps are strictly re- 
pulsive. Underthings should be washed as soon as possible 
after wearing. Try a nightly laundry session, instead of leav- 
ing it all for Saturday — or for Mother to do! 

9. Don’t get the reputation for being a Gloomy Gertie be- 
cause your smiles are too seldom and too small. Make with 
the toothbrush, and you'll smile more often! 

10. This back-view check-up is especially important. Start 
at the top and go down: Is your hair neatly in place, shoul- 
ders brushed off, belt untwisted, skirt pressed, hem even, slip 
out of sight, seams straight, and your heels on “even keel?” 
Go on, then, and have a good time! You will, too, because 
you look your best. 





To find out how you rate in the Personal 
Appearance Department, answer these ques- 
tions. Give yourself 10 points for every “no,” 
then see how you stack up with the Score Board. 





QUIZ (for Girls) 


1, Are you a pin-up girl — not the Grable variety? Do 
you rely on safety pins to hold yourself together? 

2. Are you a polish-picker and/or a “haunted house” 
character with long, claw-like fingernails? 

3. Do you leave your clothes in those small, limp 

heaps, when you undress at night? 

. Does your hair get that lank, depressed look about 

two days before you decide to wash it? 

5. Do you leave sticky smudges of lipstick on the rims 
of teacups and glasses? : 

6. Look your powder puff straight in the face — does 
it have a saggy, middle-aged look? 

7. Do you ever rely on talcum or perfume to camou- 
flage the fact that you skipped the soap-and-water 
dept.? 

8. Would you be embarrassed to try on a new dress, 

in the slip you have on right now? 

. Are you strictly the small-smile type? Do dingy 

teeth prevent your giving a good, big grin? 

10. Do you neglect a check-up, rear view, before you 

leave the house? 
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QUIZ (for Boys) 
Don’t flip the page, fellas, this is for you, too! Remem- 


rate yourself 10 points for every “no.” 


Does your family have to brow-beat you into get- 
ting your hair cut? 

When you get through tying a necktie, does it re- 
semble a dish rag that’s had a Hard Life? 


. Do your fingernails reveal the fact that you own 


ten shares of Real Estate — underneath the tips? 


. Do you walk as if you had a hod of coal on your 


shoulders; sit as if you intended to sleep there? 


. What about your trousers, hey, are they droopy at 


the knees and generally crease-less? 


. Is the inside of your jacket collar in mourning? Is 


there a dark streak along the collar line? 


. Do you turn in at night without first having a seri- 


ous session with your toothbrush? 


. Right now, look at your shoes, Jackson! Do they 


need a good shine-up job? 


. Does your top drawer lack a good rugged hair- 


brush — or a pair of them? 
Do you have a way of neglecting a regular, daily 
scrub in the old bath tub? 
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RE BOARD 


th One, nothing less? 

Borderline Case. If you are “in,” it’s strictly skin-of-the-teeth. 
Brown Around the Edges, definitely. 

Very Gloomy, indeed. But come on, crawl out of it! You can be 
@ Smooth One in twe shakes of a tooth brush. Just take the tips 
in the “reason why” columns. 
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1. A loud shout from the Complaints Corner is from those 
who object strenuously to high school boys’ haircuts —‘or lack 
of them. “Either he’s a long-hair, or else he’s a short-cut,” they 


lament. The idea is to reach a happy medium between 
shaggy-dog and shorn-lamb stage. 
2. A well-tied tie is no mean trick, we grant you that. 


the 


But 


It is the mark of a Joe-in-the-know. Patience, perseverance 
and a few tips from an expert tie-tier are the recipe. Watch 


Dad do it, but watch him in the mirror. 


3. Everybody notices hands, and you can’t keep them in 


your pockets all the time! If you've been greasing the 


car 


or tending the furnace, that’s fine; but your hands and finger 


nails shouldn’t bear the evidence. Scrub and more scrub! 


4. Ever envy a Marine — how sharp he looks in that uni- 


. form? Well, it isn’t the uniform as much as it is the way 


the 


guy inside it stands! A shuffly gait and a slouchy stance make 


any fellow look gawky — make him feel the same way. 


5. Hey, don’t sling those slacks over the chair — they'll 
look as if you slept in them instead of your bed. Hang them 
up; give them the brush-off — especially cords. And here’s 
something Every Young Man Should Know: how to press a 


pair of pants. Ask your Mother to show you. 


6. A lot of boys seem to expect the girls they’re seen 
with to look “straight out of the band-box,” while they go 


around in ancient sweatshirts that have been everywhere 


but 


the laundry. Sweaters and jackets should be washed or 


cleaned about twice as often as usual! 


7. The old two-a-day with the tooth brush is even more- 
Important than you suspect. You’ve heard it before, but it’s 
worth repeating, because it cuts down on cavities, keeps your 


teeth white, and “takes your breath away.” 
8. Maybe you didn’t know this but, with things a girl 


no- 


tices, it’s feet first! Are his shoes shined? Thumbs up. Are they 
lop-heeled, dusty, and the laces dangling? Thumbs down. 
A neat shine is something you can accomplish with polish, a 


soft cloth, and elbow grease. Simple, isn’t it? 


9. Don’t look now, but in a few short years some of you 
are going to start worrying about the beginning of a Bald 
Spot. If you start now with the brush business, you won't look 
like the “Surrey with the Fringe on Top” later. Wash your 
hair once a week with a good shampoo. Keep it in place and 


in condition with hair tonic. 
10. Did you know that you’re growing new skin all 


the 


time, and that the old epidermis is coming off all the time? 


That and the Perspiration Problem are two good reasons 


for 


frequent baths and showers. A daily suds session does a lot 


towards making friends and influencing people. 












SHE SURE 
TIES THE GUYS TO 
HER APRON STRINGSI 


In a Kitchen, 
She’s Bewitchin’ 


Like to learn a simple, short-cut way to bake 
ane b breads and tidbits? Then aere’s the 
that really pays off! 


No KNEADING! This exciting new book 
TBLLS ALL about Ann Pillsbury’s startling 
new baking discovery that saves up to one 
half of your baking time. You don’t knead 
the dough. And you come up with baked 
nifties that are good. 

Send 25c for this BIG, COLORFUL, 64- 

PAGE BOOK of basic recipes and fascin- 

ating variations. Mail coupon with 

your quarter TODAY! 

PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Ann Pillsbury, Director 

Pillsbury's Home Service Center 

Dept. 4631 

Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Here’s my quarter, for which send your 
new 64-page ““NO-KNEAD” recipe book. 
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TANDING before the mirror at 
home, Kent brought his right fist 
down hard into his left palm. But Kent 
wasn’t practicing for the school play. 
He was trying, with gestures, to im- 
prove his public speaking technique for 
a forthcoming debate. Kent likes debat- 
ing, especially since he is looking for- 
ward to a career in law. 

Knowing that preparation for any 
profession these days is by way of col- 
lege, Kent has chosen his high school 
courses with care and will be ready for 
college next fall. 

Several matters, however, including 
the choice of a college, bother him. So 
he consults the school counselor ard 
gets the following information: 


Types of Law Practice 


A lawyer is an officer of the court 
who may engage in general practice or 
may specialize. For example, admiralty 
lawyers deal with law as applied to the 
high seas. Corporation lawyers advise 
corporations on their legal rights. Crim- 
inal lawyers deal with offenses against 
society. Patent lawyers deal with patent 
claims. Real estate lawyers handle prop- 
erty laws. Claims lawyers are employed 
by insurance companies. 

Many more lawyers advise clients on 
legal procedures, outside of court, than 
plead before the jury. The lawyer is 
qualified by special training to advise 
his clients on the laws of the land relat- 
ing to life, liberty, and property. He 
may not advertise or solicit employ- 
ment; instead, he may “hang out his 
shingle,” accept employment in the Gov- 
ernment, or take an executive position 
in business or industry. 

The number of lawyers and judges 
has increased from 114,704 in 1910 to 
180,482 in 1940. Of these, 73 per cent 
were in business for themselves, 15 per 





cent were on salary in private industry, 


CAREERS AHEAD 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 





and 12 per cent worked for the Govern- 
ment, 

Bar examination. All 48 states have 
laws regulating the practice of law. A 
graduate of a law school may not prac- 
tice until he is admitted to the bar 
(passes an examination). Each state has 
different requirements for admission to 
the bar. A copy of these requirements 
may be obtained from the Clerk of the 
State Supreme Court in your state. 

Pre-legal study. After graduation from 
high school a student enters a liberal 
arts college. He must continue pre- 

‘legal study for at least 2 years before 
being admitted to a law school. 

Law schools. There are 102 approved 
day law schools. The American Bar As- 
sociation, 1140 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 10, Ill., will supply the list. 
Each of these schools offers three years 
in law. Most law schools require for en- 
trance only 2 years of pre-legal training, 
but some require three, others a college 
degree. 

Students who work during, the day- 
time may attend evening classes in ap- 
proved evening law schools located in 
some large cities. Each of these schools 
requires 2 years of pre-legal work for 
entrance, and 4 years of law training be- 
cause they are part-time schools. 

Upon successful completion of the 
law training, a student is awarded the 
LL.B degree and is ready for the bar 
examination. 

Expenses. Tuition in the day law 
schools averages $253 per year. The 
lowest rates are in the state universities 
where state residents may attend for 
less than $100 a year. The highest rates, 
$400-$460, are in the privately en- 
dowed universities. Tuitions in the eve- 
ning schools average $186. 

The total expense for one year in law 


‘ school (day) may be estimated as fol- 


lows: Tuition $253; board at $10 a 
week; room at $2.50 a week; laundry at 
$1 a week; books and incidentals, $61 
for the year. The total cost is then about 
$800 a year for essentials only. 
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Following 
the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
¥““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


COLONEL EFFINGHAM’S 
Wwe RAID (20th Century-Fox. Di- 

rected by Irving Pichel. Pro- 

duced by Lamar Trotti). 


Colonel W. Seaborn Effingham is of 
the military tradition that says it has 
“not yet begun to fight.” The Colonel 
(Charles Coburn) has been retired from 
the army. He returns to the Southern 
town of Fredericksville. People expect 
him to settle down to a peaceful, leisure- 
ly old age. 

But, not Colonel Effingham! Instead, 
he charges forth in a campaign against 
“dirty politics.” The resulting battle 
makes for some of the best comedy that 
has appeared in several months. Yet, 
the fun does not overshadow an impor- 
tant moral. 


MISS SUSIE SLAGLE’S (Para- 
“i mount. Directed by John Berry. 
Produced by John Houseman). 


This is a story about a group of stu- 
dents in medical school. The boys in 
the story all live at Miss Susie Slagle’s 
boarding house. Miss Susie (Lillian 
Gish) is an old maid whose life revolves 
around the success of “her boys.” 

The chief merit of the picture is that 
it presents medical school as a “tough 
grind” and never attempts to glamorize 
it. Nor does it glamorize the students. 
Sonny Tufts plays the part of a Vermont 
farm boy who has saved his money for 
years to be able to go to medical school. 


‘Pat Phelan takes the role of a shy chap 


who wants to go to China where good 
doctors are so needed. Billy de Wolfe, 
as a wise-cracking third year man, keeps 
the picture from being too sober. 

None of the acting is remarkable. 
But it has a nice warmth and sincerity. 
Anyone interested in medicine as a ca- 
reer will find here some interesting 
glimpses of what is before him. 


Movie Check List 


Drama: ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. “““The 
Bells of St. Mary’s. “The Spanish Main. 
“Saratoga Trunk. ““Johnny in the 
Clouds. “The Man in Grey. ““Confidential 
Agent. “Spellbound. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
“What Next, Corporal Hargrove? 

Musical: “Mexicana. ““Yolanda and the 
Thief. 

Mystery: “Danger Signal. 

Western: ““Abilene Town. ““San An- 
tonio. 

Short: “““The House I Live In. 











For a 


“Powerhouse, 
Breakfast / 


Famous Coaches Recommend “on 


QUAKER | 
OATS 


Leads All Natural Grain Cereals 
in Vitamin B;, Protein and 
Food-Energy 










“Quaker Oats is the cereal which I rec- 
ommend for young athletes who want 
foods that will help them be stars.” All 
these famous coaches agree on that: Nibs 
Price, ‘‘Pops’” Harrison, Ray Meyers, 
Adolph Rupp, Hugh Devore, ‘‘Fritz” 
Crisler and Henry Frnka. 


And no wonder Quaker Oats wins 
overwhelming support from hundreds of 
food authorities and leading coaches! For 
whole-grain oatmeal is favored by Nature 
over ail natural cereals in the great key 
Stamina elements Protein. In “Energy” 
Vitamin By, to help athletes fight fatigue 

.. and in Food-Energy itself! Enjoy a 
steaming bowl of delicious, hot Quaker 
Oats tomorrow morning. It’s voted 
best-tasting .. . best for you! 


















THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Dept.’ 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me my copy of ‘How to Play Winning Basketball’ by Adolph Rupp. 
Trade-mark from package of Quaker or Mother's Oats, together with Sc, is enclosed. 
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What did he mean 
calling me 







TAKE ALOOK inthemirror, Pal! Maybe you'll 
see what they’re talking about. Sure, you 
can go around knocking guys out if you want 
to. But why not stop in at a drug store today 
and get a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil for 
that hair of yours? 


DOES YOUR HAIR look as well groomed and 
neat as this? If it doesn’t, then you really 
should be using Wildroot Cream-Oil. Better 
get a bottle today! It lets you groom your 
hair any way you like. Doesn’t have that 
sissy smell! 

NON-ALCOHOLIC WILDROOT CREAM- OIL 
contains soothing LANOLIN !.It grooms 
hair, relieves dryness and removes loose dan- 
druff. You can get it at your barber or drug 
counter. For 10 day trial supply, send 10c to 
Department SM-A, Wildroot Company, 
Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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ROWING up is a funny business. 

It’s a struggle between the you 

that tries to be an adult and the you 
that doesn’t quite know how. 

You want — sometimes desperately 
— to know all the answers. But you 
realize that you can’t leap from child- 
hood into adulthood. It’s necessary to 
pass through this curious, muddled 
stage of being an adolescent. Neces- 
sary, but annoying and sometimes 
maddening. You hate to be mud- 
dled. 

So you worry and get nowhere. 
Or you use “snap judgment” and it 
turns out to be wrong. Or you decide 
to trail along with the gang and let 
them make your decisions. But that 
doesn’t work, either. You're stunting 
your growth, as an individual, by 
being a tagalong. You have to grow 
up “on your own.” 


Q. Maybe I'm a worry-bird, but it’s 
so hard to decide what's right and 
what's wrong. For instance, there’s a 
boy in my class whom I like very much. 
Several times he’s asked to see my paper 
— once, recently, during a test. I don't 
want him to think I'm a prude. What can 


i | I do? 


A. Let’s think that one through. Let’s 
think through every problem. No one 
knows all the answers. No one can give 
you a ready-made solution for any prob- 
lem in human relationships, because no 


, |two problems are exactly alike. You 





yourself can solve most of your prob- 


BOY dates GIRL 


lems as well as anyone else, if you take 
the time and trouble to think them 
through to the end, then make up your 
mind what to do. 

About this cheating problem (don’t 
cringe —no matter how you soften the 
word, it’s still cheating!), consider both 
sides of the question: yours and the 
boy’s, It’s true that you can make a final 
decision only about your own course of 
action, but your decision may affect his. 

You have three alternatives. You can 
duck the issue entirely, let him see your 
paper, and excuse yourself on the 
grounds that you have to be a “good 
sport” in order to be popular. But is that 
the sort of popularity you want — a pop- 
ularity based on “favors” and return 
obligations? 

You can refuse point-blank to let him 
see your paper and strike him off your 
list as a sponger. 

Or you can postpone the discussion 
of the lend-lease deal until after class, 
then tell him honestly how you feel. All 
the arguments, except that of being a so- 
called “good sport,” are on your side. 

What is cheating? The dictionary says 
it’s deception or the act of misleading. 
Offhand, it sounds harmless, doesn’t it? 
But, if we cut the kidding, what have 
we? Cheating (or deception) is laying 
claim to anything that isn’t actually 
yours. It’s stealing. 

Some forms of stealing are punishable 
by law. Others aren’t, and we kid our- 
selves into thinking they aren’t serious. 
But they are. Stealing information is 
just as damaging to the individual as 
stealing property. You might as well 
have a bow! of jello for a head, if you're 
going to learn by lend-lease! 

There’s a story which came out of a 
classroom discussion on cheating. It’s 
about a high school grad who went into 
the Army Air Corps. A fellow private 
“borrowed” his O.D. trousers. “Look, 
fella,” the high school grad said, “sup- 
pose this gets to be an epidemic, and 
everybody loses his pants, including 
yourself, What-in-heck kind of place 
will this barracks be? We've got our 
hands full enough handling Nazi tricks 
without double-crossing each other.” 

You see? 


Q. How can you “get in with the 
gang,” if you're an outsider? 


A. Probably the easiest way is to at- 
tach yourself to some insider and serve 
as a combination slave and stooge (or 
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“yes” man). But is that the sort of per- 
son you want to be? And, after all, is 
“getting in with the gang” so important 
that you’re willing to submerge your 
own personality? Hadn’t you rather be 
known as Bill Fry, “a right sort of guy,” 
to a lot of people than as “one of the 
gang” to a few? 

Making friends in high school is im- 
portant, because it’s your best chance to 
meet and know people within your own 
age group and with mutual interests. 
After you finish your education, the 
chances are that you will be associated 
with people either older or younger 
than you are, Close friendships will 
come harder, because your interests will 
be different. 

Now is the time for you to make many 
friends, not just a few. When you limit 
your friendships to one gang or group, 
you are limiting yourself in your knowl- 
edge of people. “How to get along with 
other people” is an important problem 
which you will have to meet both in 
school and out-of-school? How are you 
going to meet it? With your eyes wide 
open and with an understanding of dif- 
ferent types of people? Or with a squint 
and your knowledge of people limited 
to a chosen few? 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, which you would 
like answered on this page, write them 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for answers by letter, nor 
enclose postage stamps. 





“Right! We'll pick it up 
on our way in” 





Tue day is com- 
ing when auto- 
mobiles and 
trucks will be telephones on 
wheels. In touch with their offices 
by the telephone on the dashboard, 
delivery-truck drivers will be able 
to take care of last-minute orders 
without making extra trips. 





Callers from cars will talk over 
two-way radiotelephones that will 
be linked with the land lines of the 


telephone company through the 
nearest of several receiving and 
sending stations. 

It is similar to the Bell System’s 
ship-to-shore radiotelephone ser- 
vice used widely in coastal, harbor 
and inland waters before the war. 

Installations of this new mobile 
radiotelephone service in a num- 
ber of large cities will depend upon 
liow rapidly production of new 
radio equipment can get going. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 








wow! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
* FOR ONLY 10c! 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted and icked, just as ived 
from chureh missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 














Buy U. S. Victory Stamps 


the FUN GROOVE ‘with 
CARROM GAMES... 
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And you'll need all the 
skill and “science” you 
can muster. . . to master 
; the many tricky games 
wrapped up in a Carrom-Crokinole Game Board! The 
Carrom “85” is an 85-game board . . . no less! Good fun 
any time. Other Carrom Games include Nok-Hockey, Kikit, 
Commando and a variety of exciting Carrom-Crokinole Com- 
bination Game Boards. See your dealer for Carrom Games. 
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Sum All-Americans! 


TEP right up, folks, and take a gander 
at the super all-American football 
team of 1945. Hundreds of experts all 
all over the country helped us pick it for 
you. 

We took the six best all-Americans, 
laid ‘em side by side, and counted 
schnozzles. The players who got the 
most votes in each position became our 
super team. 

This year only 20 players received 
votes. Last season 27 stars got into the 
act. Three players were picked by every- 
body — Gienn Davis and Doc Blanchard, 
the Army touchdown twins; and Warren 
Amling, Ohio State’s iron guard. 

Five others missed 100 per cent by 
just one vote. They were: Dick Duden, 
Navy; DeWitt Coulter and John Green, 
Army; George Savitsky, Pennsylvania; 
and Herman Wedemeyer, St. Mary’s. 

Army ran away with the team honors. 
Four Cadets made our first team; two 
others received mention. This was only 
logical. Army owned the best eleven in 
the land last season. Only once were 
they held to less than five touchdowns! 
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Posi- | Sat. Eve.Post | Associated Sporting United Look Final 
tion |Coaches Ass'n Press News Press Magazine | Grant’d Rice Winners 
End Duden Duden Duden Duden Ravensberg Duden Duden 
Navy Navy Navy Navy Indiana Navy Navy 
Tackle Coulter Coulter Coulter Coulter Hughes Coulter Coulter 
Army Army Army Army Purdue Army Army 
Amling Amling Amling Amling Amling Amlin Amling 
Gvard | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State | Ohio State 
Gontan Scott Manch Manch Manch Scott Mancha Mancha 
Navy Alab Alab Alab Navy Alabama Alabama 
Guard Green Green Green Green Sparling Green Green 
Army Army Army Army U.C. L, A. Army _ Army 
Savitsh Nemetz Savitsky Savitsky Savitsky Savits Savitsk 
Teckle Penn Army Penn Penn Penn = Penn 4 
End Morris Bechtol Ravensberg | Foldberg Bechtol Bechtol Bechtol 
| No’thw’st’n Texas Indiana Army Texas Texas Texas 
Back Feni i Feni Feni Gilmer Gilmer Fenimore 
Okla.A.& M.| Okla.A.& M.| Okla.A.<> M.| Okla.A. M.| Alab Alab Okla. A. & M. 
Back Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis Davis 
Army Army Army Army Army Army Army 
Wedemeyer | Wedemeyer Gilmer Wedemeyer | Wedemeyer | Wedemeyer | W: 
Back St. Mary’s St. Mary’s Alabama St. Mary’s St. Mary’s St. Mary’s St. Mary's | 
Back Army Army Army Army Army Army Army 
That was by Michigan, who was Michigan boasted several players 18 
drubbed, 28-7. or under. So did Columbia. The latter’s 


The Army now has won 18 straight 
games over the past two seasons. In that 
time, they have scored 916 points to 
their opponents’ 81. 

As in 1944, it was the 17- and 18- 
year-old players who gave college foot- 
ball its big lift. The Pacific Coast 
champs, St. Mary’s, had twenty-two 17- 
year-olds on its squad. 


star back was a 17-year-old freshman 
named Gene Rossides. 

Just two of our all-star picks this sea- 
son — Davis and Blanchard — were on 
our super team last year. Three others — 
Savitsky, Green and Bechtol — got one 
vote each in 1944, while Fenimore gar- 
nered three votes. 

Two of our 1944 all-stars — Paul 
Walker, Yale end, and Bob Jenkins, 








ON’T miss this 

* talents. Enter your pencil drawings in 
the 19th Annual Scholastic. Awards Con 
test. Win one of the 24 cash prizes ur _ 
fered by VENUS. And—win one of 
the Special Supplementary Awards 
—A Venus Drawing Pencil “Pal- 
ette.” This portfolio of these 
famous pencils will be 
awarded to every prize 
winner in classifications 
1 through 18. (See 
Rules Booklet). 


See Your Art 
Instructor! 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 


in with Venus 


..- one of the 24 Cash Prizes 
for your pencil drawings PLUS a 
Special Supplementary Award... 























A winning tip from the professionals 


AKE sure that your pencil renderings and 

preliminary pencil work achieve the prop- 
er depth and effect. Do as the professionals do. 
Use VENUS Drawing Pencils that are accurately 
graded in all 17 degrees or shades of black. 


ENUS ‘Sans 


COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





Navy back — didn’t even get a vote this 
year. Jenkins was out most of the sea- 
son with injuries, while Walker slowed 
down to a walk-a. 


Buffalo-Boy Blanchard 


Everybody agreed that Doc Blan- 
chard was the best player of the year. 
The Army fullback was a one-man gang. 
Everytime he cracked a line, he spelled 
m-u-r-d-e-r. Standing six-feet tall, weigh- 
ing 210 pounds, Doc was a fine booter, 
a savage blocker and tackler, and a buf- 
falo-like bucker. 

His buddy, Glenn Davis, was only @ 
shade behind in the best-player voting. 
If Blanchard was a buffalo, Davis was a 
deer. Doc ran right over you. Glenn 
scooted around you. Between them, 
they accounted for 37 touchdowns. 
There are teams that don’t score that 
many touchdowns in two seasons. 

Forgive us for drooling so much about 
them. But you'd feel the same way if 
you ever saw them in action. 

Army’s opponents next year won't 
breathe easier. The touchdown twins 
will be back, along with seven other 
first stringers. It'll take an atomic bomb 
to stop ‘em, 

In passing, a word about the best 
gridder we saw last season — Steve Van 
Buren of the pro Philadelphia Eagles. 
He was Blanchard and Davis combined 
— big, fast, powerful and shifty. 


— Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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You still have 
a good chance... 


WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 





$225 CASH PRIZES 
FOR GENERAL DESIGN 


Any student from the seventh to the 
twelfth grade, in any school in the 
United States or Canada, may enter 
a design for any kind of material — 
paper, fabric, wood, plastic, linoleum, 
oilcloth or metal. You can’t lose any- 
thing and you may win honor and cash, 
so why not try? 


$75 CASH PRIZES 
FOR FINGER PAINTING - 


You don’t need any special talent or 
equipment to do Finger Painting. It’s so 
easy that even kindergartners can turn 
out excellent work, so why not see what 
you can do with fascinating, easy-to-use 
Finger Paint? 


Send For These Free Booklets 


If you don’t yet have a copy of the 
Awards Rules booklet, ask your teacher 
or write Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Specify 
Art Awards. At the same time send to 
Binney & Smith Co., 41 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., for free “S.A.” 
booklets showing how to use Gold Medal 
art products. 


Use Prize-Winning 
Art Products 


Gold Medal art products are so named 
because they have won gold medal 
awards wherever exhibited. Use Artista 
Tempera, Artista Water Colors, Artista 
Powder Paint, Crayola Wax Crayons, 
Perma, Besco, Pos-Ter-Art Colored Chalk 
Crayon, Shaw Finger-Paint — they may 
help you win a Scholastic Awardl 





Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


id St., New York 17, N.Y 














Tough Customer 


“How many chickens have you to- 
day?” asked the new customer. 

“Oh, about six, Ma’am.” 

“Tough or tender?” 

“Some are tough and some tender.” - 

“Well, I keep boarders. Pick out 
three of the toughest, please.” 

With this unusual request the de- 
lighted grocer complied at once. 

Whereupon the customer coolly laid 
her hand on the others and said: “Then 
I'll take these.” 


Magazine Digest 


No, Primroses Today... 


A curb cruising wolf pulled his car 
up beside a cute bobby-soxer and asked, 
“Going my way, baby?” 

Said the bobby-soxer, “No! I get a 


harp at the end of mine.” 
P.M. 


Old Maid: a girl who knows all the 
answers, but is never asked the ques- 


tions. 
Judge 


Culture without Tears 


A hadies’ club in New Jersey invited 
a female book reviewer to speak at its 
May meeting. She told the plot of a 
triple-A tear jerker, and the entire 
assembly broke into tears. All but one, 
that is—a lady who sat dry-eyed and 
unmoved through the entire recital. 
After the lecture, the reviewer asked 
her why she hadn't cried. The lady’s 
answer stopped her cold. “Oh, I’m not 


a member,” she explained. 
Bennett Cerf 




















Saturday Evening Post 


“4 was in the neighborhood so | thought I'd 
drop in.” 




















WIN A CASH PRIZE! 


It’s so easy to add a stunning dash of 
color to your clothes with Prang Textile 
Colors. And you have every chance of 
winning a cash prize by. submitting your 
entry in the American Crayon Textile De- 
sign contest. 


Prang Textile Colors do not fade or 
run, in washing or dry cleaning. 


Send today for the booklet, “DO IT 
YOURSELF,” which will show you how 
quickly, easily and inexpensively you can 
add bright, rich colors to 
anything made of cloth. 
You’ll be thrilled to find 
that your blouses, skirts, 
scarfs, hankies, and ac- 
cessories are the envy of 
your crowd! The “ IT 
YOURSELF” booklet is il- 
lustrated in 4 colors, and 
is yours with a new sheet 
of designs for only 25c. 


$900 CASH PRIZES! 


Ask your teacher how you may win a 
cash prize by entering the American 
Crayon TEX’ DESIGN Contest; and 
for full details about the TE LE, 
POSTER, and PICTORIAL AWARDS 
sponsored by the American Crayon Com- 
pany in the “Scholastic” contest. 


Send coupon today — the booklet 
will help you win a cash prize! 











eo coe ee ee ee me ee ee ee oe --— 
; THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPAN i 
j Dept. S-11 Sandusky, Ohio} 
1 Enclosed find 25c for booklet “DO IT 1 
i YOURSELF” and new sheet of designs. : 
! Name i 
i i 
i Address i 
| City State : 











And it comes out in SCHOLASTIC 


CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS! 


If YOU have a tune running ‘round in your head 
PUT IT DOWN EA stason IT WITH Or AnD GIVE IT A 
ON PAPER... PLEASING HARMONY ... CHANCE TO BE HEARD! 
SCHOLASTIC CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS, sponsored by THIS IS YOUR CHANCE 
Scholastic Magazines in association with the Music Educators TO WIN HONOR AND RECOGNITION 
National Conference, is open to all students regularly en- . 
rolled in grades 7 through 12 of any public, private or paro- Enter ONE or ALL of these 6 music divisions— 
chial school. Cash prizes of $35.00, Ist place; $20.00; 2nd You are eligible to win more than one award! 
place; $10.00, third place; and 3 honorable mentions of 


$5.00 each will be given in each of 6 music divisions. IN _—'1. Song for ANY solo voice, with original accompaniment. 


ADDITION, the best music submitted will be broadcast on . pat rer a pce a sega “a < 
° 6 mposition for golo instrument, w no accompa 
national networks! pO 
4. Part Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices WITH piano 
CONTEST CLOSES MARCH 24, 1946 accompaniment. 


5. Part Song for quartet or chorus of mixed voices WITHOUT 


START YOUR ENTRIES NOW! piano accompaniment. 
6. Composition for not more than 6 instruments. 
Write for free Music Awards Rules Booklet SarF5 
: CLASSIFICATIONS 3 AND 6 SPON- re 
containing complete instructions and de-  coren py c. G. CONN, LID. 2 ‘4 
tails. No entry fee or charges of any kind. — ELKHART, INDIANA. CA 





SCHOLASTIC CREATIVE MUSIC AWARDS ‘ew You ty Noy, 








For the best audience in the world 


— the best drawing ink in the world HIG GIns 


Milton Caniff, whose “Miss Lace” won the hearts of fighting . 
men all over the world, calls the American GI “the best 
audience in the world.” 

Whatever your audience, you’ll reach it best—express your- 
self most accurately—with the medium of master artists and 
draftsmen—Higgins American Drawing Inks. Higgins 
Inks give you control and precision right down the line 
—control of purpose, control of technique—assuring 
you unequaled facility of use. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 




















































Students on the Air 


“aN OPPORTUNITY that happens 
only once in a lifetime” was the 
general comment of the four students 
who took part in the annual debate 
broadcast on the national high school 
debate topic over American Forum of 
the Air, Washington, D. C., Nov. 20. 

The student speakers, who visited the 
national capital as guests of Scholastic 
Magazines, were picked as outstanding 
debaters in their respective sections of 
the country on recommendation of the 
officers of the National University Ex- 
tension Association Committee on De- 
bate Materials, which cooperates in 
sponsoring the broadcast. They were 
Donald Marston, of Lewiston (Maine) 
High school; Ann Kelly, of Rockingham 
(North Carolina) High School; Rod Mc- 
Phee, of Eau Claire (Wisconsin) High 
School; and Franklin Reed, graduate of 
Reagan High School, Houston, Texas, 
now a freshman at the University of 
Texas. McPhee and Reed spoke for the 
Affirmative on the question: Resolved: 
That every able-bodied male citizen of 
the United States should have one year 
of full-time military training before at- 
taining age 24. Marston and Miss Kelly 
represented the Negative. 

The broadcast, which comprised one 
of the regular Tuesday evening pro- 
grams of the American Forum of the 
Air, originated from the studios of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System in the 
Hotel Shoreham, Washington, and was 
heard over the Mutual Network. Chair- 
man was Theodore Granik, founder and 
moderator of the Forum. 

The Affirmative students based their 
case for universal military training 
chiefly on the need for military security 
of the United States by building up a 
body of trained reserves as insurance 
against possible future “lightning” wars. 
The Negative countered by insisting 
that in the new atomic age such train- 
ing would be hopelessly behind the 
times, that it would fasten militarism on 
America, and that our only hope lay in 
world organization for peace. 

While in Washington the students 
were entertained at the Statler Hotel, 
and spent their leisure seeing the many 
exciting sights of the city. They visited 
the Capitol, saw both houses of Con- 
gress in action, were guests of their re- 
spective Congressmen in the House 
Restaurant, and attended hearings of 
the Senate’s Pearl Harbor Investigating 
Committee. Arrangements were handled 
by Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief of 
Scholastic Magazines, and Arthur Se- 
cord, editor of Scholastic Speaker and 
Debater. 


37 
“THE BEST EXAMPLE OF TEAMWORK |! KNOW——” 


The best composition on this topic by an American high school student will be dramatized. and 


presented by leading film stars as a national radio program broadcast from Hollywood during 
American Brotherhood Week, February 17-24, 1946, sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


The student winner and his teacher will receive citations in Hollywood on this program, with 


all expenses paid for the trip. 


Co-chairmen of Brotherhood Week: Henry Noble McCracken, Basil O’Connor, David O. Selznick. 
Judges of the Contest: Henry Seidel Canby, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Willard E. 
e 


Givens, George R. Zook, Mary Synon. 


. Compositions must be original, written for this contest, and will not be 
other ei. 5 etel 


Rules and Instructions 


. The composition must not exceed 500 words and should tell an incident from school, sports, war, 


church, or community life, illustrating how Americans of diverse backgrounds have worked together for 
the good of all. 

Eligibility: All students in the 9th to 12th grade of any public, pri 
United States. 


*, 


or p hial school in the 





CF) d # *, 





d in any 





. Manuscripts chevld be typed double spaced on plain paper, 81/. x 11 inches. Names and home ad- 


dresses of student and of teacher, with names of school and city should be typed at upper right of 
first sheet. 


. Each teacher should select the best composition from his classroom and forward to address below. 


Only one entry is permitted from a classroom. 
No manuscripts will be returned. Students should keep carbon copies. 


. The decision of the judges is final. The winning manuscript becomes the property of the National Con- 


ference of Christians and Jews. 
Closing Date: Al! entries must reach New York City by January 25, 1946. 


9. Address entries to: Herbert L. Seamans, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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2 Ways to Check a Cough 





(DUE TO A COLD) 


8 DD 





— 


1~cHaseE OFF to a sunny desert 
island. But you may encounter worse 
trouble than coughs, 





2—sTAY PUT and chase your 
cough with Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. Quick-acting and fine-tasting, 
Black or Menthol. Still only 5¢. 











SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking for—so keep trying! 


i 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


yo’ SHINOLA 


@ You don’t have to walk around looking 
like a movie star 24 hours a day—that’s not 
the point. But unshined shoes, like dirty 
fingernails, are a glaring grooming error. 
The point is, that Shinola Shoe Polishes are 
so easy to apply, and so economical to buy, 
you really have no excuse for messy-looking 


A shine is the sign of a healthy shoe. 
Better KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 







SuinowA 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 
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et \ FREE CATALOG “2” 


18 S. Michigan Ave., Guenan 3 









Finest quality. Over 300 artistic 
Mt | OT pep doy mn ane 
or ring for your class or club. 
jetal Arts Co., Rochester, H. Y. 


SENIORS: Bites” ’Americs’s 


largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME sy 
highest 













ice’ Free cards and sme 
nit Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm st, Scranton 5, Pa. 


ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
fortron cress inthe world — also” New Zealand \Contennial == 
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Fluff and Flint 


(Concluded) 


me. I got other ideas. I got plans and 
ideas that'll set the universe agog!” 

“Put out your left and watch how 
you stand,” he said. “Put your left foot 
forward, like this.” 

“Let’s discuss this very seriously,” I 
said. “The life of a pugilist isn’t my idea 
of doing things. Why not talk this over?” 

“You're too gabby, lad,” Pop said. 
“Put out your left.” 

“Why rush into this?” I said. “I'm 
not a dope, so why should I be a boxer?” 

“Walker and Dempsey aren’t dopes,” 
he said. “You talk too much. Move 
around, watch your footwork, lad.” 

“They'll never be engineers,” I ar- 
gued. “Look at the Woolworth Building 
and the Brooklyn Bridge. Could they 
make anything like that?” 

“Can you?” Pop argued. 

“Wait a minute,” I said, “that’s not a 
fair question for a man just a senior in 
high school. Give me a couple’ of years 
and I'll amaze the universe.” 

“Stop backing up!” he shouted. “And 
stop talking so much!” 

Pop stepped up and jabbed again, 
and I saw an opening. Quick as a tiger, 
swift as summer lightning, with the sure, 
cruel instinct of a killer, I struck. I 
swung a right jab all the way up from 
the floor, straight and true for his jaw. 

It would have landed, too, only some- 
thing happened. 

I don’t know what exactly, but one of 
the posts hit me on the nose and then 
the concrete floor hit me on the chin. ~ 

I was pretty surprised, but after a 
few minutes I managed to sit up. 

* “Well, I'll be darned,” Pop said. 

He looked very disgusted. 

“In all my life I never saw one human 
being get two legs so balled up!” he 
roared. “How did you do it?” 

“My timing was off, I guess. I was 
all set and everything, but my timing 
was off,” I explained. 

“About an hour,” Pop said. “About 
an hour and fifteen minutes, it was off. 
Go upstairs and put some ice on that 
nose of yours to stop the bleeding.” 

As I went up the stairs he bellowed, 
“You stick to your engineering and law- 
yering or whatever it’s going to be to- 
morrow and stay out of fights! You stay 
a million miles away from fights, lad! 
You mind me or you'll never live to see 
old age! And that’s final!” 

In all my life I never heard Pop 
sound so disgusted, but he didn’t look 
or sound crazy any more. Just Irish, 
and disgusted. 


Reprinted by permission of the American 
Mercury. Copyright, 1945. 





Come Along For a 


New Booklet Shows You 
How Easy It Is To Fly 


This exciting new booklet, “How to 
Fly a Piper Cub,” takes you on a 
typical flying lesson. Shows you how 
easy it is to take off, climb, turn, 
glide and land in a Piper Cub. Written 
and directed by a certified flight in- 
structor. Includes many other fea- 
tures and full-color pictures of Piper 
Cubs. For your copy send 10c in 
stamps or coin for postage-handling, 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Depart- 
ment SC 16, Lock Haven, Penna. 











POSLAM © 


gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 


14 Reduces redness, soreness | 
4 Seothes irritated skin | 
@ Helps heal! 
us Works amazingly fast I 
FREE! 0% lenguoves commpheaton 8 
For oer trial sample write: Posiam, Desk 
23 Ld ad EN AW Cieneeen 6 segee = 


without 
drugstores, only 50c. Money-back guarantee. 


Get all 5! Ask for POSLAM! 








GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over American soldiers in small quan- 
tities as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to be 
very scarce a all remainders have been 
burned by Allied Governments. The most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one regular size and one large size, both for 
only 10¢ to sincere approval applicants. Please 
state whether pom cea a wow should consist of United 
States or fereign or both. 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 
GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue, New York City 10, Dept. 805 
FREE — STAMPS of the ORIENT 


Manchuk Chi Straits Settiements, Prit 
—y y ether Par ay counties “Contained 
ree approval spplionate. 
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Old Shoes to 
Build a Better World 


DON’T TURN. THE PAGE! We're 
talking to you. Maybe you don’t have 
enough money for another Victory Bond. 
Wallets have.a way of looking pretty 
thin right after Christmas. But, you 
probably do have a pair of shoes that 
are too small — or an old sweater. 

Old shoes and sweaters may not 
sound very glamorous to you. But they 
would seem like a godsend to the mil- 
lions of ill-clad and homeless people of 
Europe, the Philippines and the Far 
East, 

Until we can give the people who 
saw the worst destruction a real faith in 
friendship among nations, our job of 
winning the war is not finished. 

Any item can be used, especially un- 
derclothing, shoes, work clothes, and 
bedding. Take anything you have to 
your local collection center tonight. En- 
close a friendly message. 





Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 
ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 
—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
-fo shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


helpful books for 








Imost every test division 

ART AND USE OF THE POSTER $1.00 
ART OF CARTOONING $1.00 
ART OF LETTERING FOR 

REPRODUCTION $1.00 
CREATING DESIGN $1.00 
INK, PEN AND BRUSH $1.00 
PASTEL PAINTING $1.00 


and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or de- 
partment store, or order direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 


80 East 11th St. New York 














“RADIO WRITING MADE EASY” 
Le far seas Spas. see 2 
; t " 
for complete details of clever, naw Gounee. 
BESS LYMAN, Box 3191, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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GOOD PAINTINGS 


MANY leading artists did 
their first ‘‘serious” 
painting with Grumbacher 
“Pre-tested” Oil Colors— and 
they have relied on them ever 
since as a definite aid to good 
painting. These famous colors 
are tested in actual use by ex- 
perts and noted painters to en- 
sure uniformly high quality. 
Start your best painting now — 
with the material that will help you 
do your best — Grumbacher colors 
and brushes. You still have time to 
compete for the famous M. Grum- 
bacher Memorial Award in the Na- 
tional Scholastic Art Competition — 
1st Prize: $50; 2nd: $25; 3rd: $15; 
five h rabl i of $5.00 each. 


Manufacturers of 
Artists’ Brushes, Colors and Material 


aarests 


464 West 34th St. da New York 1, N. Y. 
For Everyone GS | The Outstanding 
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BASKETBALL... 


When James Najgmith nailed two peach-baskets to the balcony of the Spring- 
field College gym back in 1892, he never dreamed that basketball would 
someday become America’s No. 1 sport, with 10,000,000 players and 100,- 
000,000 spectators. Totlay, basketball is the fastest foot game on earth—and 
it seems to be getting faster all the time! It demands extraordinary speed, co- 
ordination, stamina—and that requires plenty of good wholesome, nourishing 
foods. No wonder that followers of America’s No. 1 sport are so fond of 
America’s No. 1 energy food—crisp, meaty, vitamin-rich Planters Peanuts. 
They’re good to eat—and good for everyone who eats them! 

P. S. You'll get a new taste thrill out of the new Planters Mixed Nuts—salted 
almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available either in vacuum-packed glass 


jars or handy 10c bags. 
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HUNGER and UNRRA 


A Unit for This Week 


What sort of Christmas did you have? Did you complain 
because there wasn’t quite enough butter or sugar? Did you 
grumble a bit because the stores were crowded and you 
couldn’t get all the things that were lined up on your 
Christmas shopping list? 

Were you disappointed because you didn’t receive a 
dozen nylons or an all-wool sweater? Perhaps some friend or 
relative you had hoped would be home for Christmas wasn’t 
able to make it because of the transportation jam. In all the 
flurry and excitement of our first peacetime Christmas some 
of us may have found it all too easy to forget just what sort 
of holiday other people were celebrating elsewhere in the 
world. 


HOW TO GET READY 


The millions of homeless and hungry and cold in Europe 
look to us for help. It is a mistake to believe that since 
Congress has authorized further funds for UNRRA, we have 
all done our share and can sit back and enjoy the blessings 
of peace. We have a moral obligation to help Europe re- 
build her shattered economy, and we will find that in aid- 
ing Europe, we are really helping ourselves as well. The 
economic benefits are reciprocal. 

Assign the article on UNRRA activities for careful read- 
ing at home. Urge your students to follow current news- 
paper accounts as well, and to bring to class news clippings 
and pictures. Get in touch with local representatives of 
various relief agencies, such as Greek Relief, Czechoslovak 
Relief, etc., and ask them for printed material describing 
their work. Some of them may be glad to send speakers to 
address your school assembly. Write to the United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New 
York, for copies of their pamphlet, Helping the People to 
Help Themselves, which tells the story of UNRRA. (10 
cents, 20% discount on 25 to 100 copies, 40% discount on 
more than 100 copies.) 


DURING THE PERIOD 


After general discussion of the article cal] for volunteers 
to form a Relief Committee to supervise the collection of 
any canned goods or old clothes which students may care 
to contribute. Contributions should have tags attached des- 
ignating the particular agency to which each student would 
like his gift to go. The Parent Teacher Association may also 
like to cooperate and make the collection drive a real com- 
munity venture. Here is a chance for each one of us to help 
in building a better world. 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON 


EDUCATION 


TEACHERS EDITION 2 


Senior Scholastic 


JANUARY 7, 1946 
VOLUME 47, NUMBER 14 


HIGH SPOTS 
Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


GOVERNMENT AID TO RESEARCH 


_ 1. What Government office coordinated scientific research 
during the war, and who was its director? 

2. What will be some of the duties of the proposed Na- 
tional Research Foundation? 

8. How does Senator Kilgore’s bill proposing such a 
Foundation differ from that of Senator Magnuson? 

4. How does the Kilgore bill propose to prevent large 
commercial corporations from getting a lion’s share of the 
Foundation’s benefits? 

For Discussion: America has always been proud of its con- 
tributions to scientific knowledge. Why are the traditional 
sources of support for scientific investigation no longer con- 
sidered adequate? Why did we make a mistake in destroying 
Japanese atomic research equipment? 

Activity: Call for volunteers to take part in a forum dis- 
cussion on the merits of the various proposals now before 
Congress for establishing a Research Foundation. By writing 
to your congressman, you may obtain copies of the bills now 
under discussion. Dr. Bush’s report (see reference list) will 
also give you much valuable information. 

Follow the newspaper reports on the Congressional de- 
bates and keep a clipping file for future reference. 


For Reference: Science, the Endless Frontier, Vannevar . 


Bush, U. S. Government Printing Office, 30c; “Science and 
Government — Shotgun Wedding,” Nat Finney, Look, Nov. 
27, °45; “Incentives Stimulate Progress,” Irving Langmuir, 
Vital Speeches, No. 1, 45; Science and Man, Harcourt, 
Brace, "42, $4.00; Science Today and Tomorrow, Waldemar 
Kaempffert, Viking, 1945, $2.75. 


WINTER IN EUROPE 

1. How are UNRRA activities financed? 

2. What reasons did Congress give for delaying the au- 
thorization of further funds for UNRRAP 

8. For Discussion: Why will helping Europe result also 
in economic advantage to ourselves? 


HARNESSING ATOMIC POWER FOR PEACE 


1, How may atomic energy aid in the treatment of leu- 
kemia and in discovering how cancer develops? 

2. Why might atomically powered engines be impractical 
for automobiles and light airplanes? 

For Reference: “Bringing the Atom Down to Earth,” W. 
F. McDermott, Popular Mechanics, Nov., 45; Atomic En- 
ergy in War and Peace, G. G. Hawley, Reinhold, 330 West 
42d Street, N. Y., 1945, $2.50. 


INDIA NEXT WEEK 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Special Issue on India 


For Social Studies and General Classes: 

Mother India: The geography of the vast subcontinent. 

The Pattern of Races and Religions: History, race 
origins, religious differences. 

India Struggles for a Living: The economics of agricul- 
ture, industry, finance. 

India Resists for Independence: Politics and policies 
and non-violent resistance. 

Who’s Who in India. Some leaders and rulers. 


For English Classes: 

Back to Bombay, 1939, by Santha Rama Rau: The 
daughter of a Brahmin family rediscovers her people. 

Poems from India: The poems of Tagore. 

The Literature of India: A survey by Joan Coyne. 

Chandrapore, by E. M. Forster: A description of India. 

The Ruby Prince: An Indian story, translated by Mrs. 
Flora Anna Steele. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
PROPOSITION: AM | GOOD FATHER? 


Questions for Discussion: 
1. Parents are a large problem in the life of any boy or 
girl. In this piece, a parent, Franklin P. Adams, is thinking 
aloud pretty honestly, lining up the reasons why he hopes he 
is a good father. Are the reasons he gives important from 
your point of view? How would you rate him as a parent? 
2. Mr. Adams is talking frankly about himself. He is try- 
ing to prove to himself and the reader that he is a success 
as a father. But often a person convinces you as much by the 
way he presents his case, by the evidence he gives uninten- 
tionally, as by the points he sets out to make, Does the way 
in which Mr. Adams talks about himself and his children 
strengthen or weaken his case? (Notice especially phrases 
he uses, such as “legaler than hay.” What do they tell you 
about him?) 
8. Mr. Adams seems to think that boys today are much 
like himself as a boy. But he points out differences in com- 
* mon, everyday experience that create an inevitable gap be- 
tween boys and their fathers (movies, radios, airplanes). 
Can you add to this list of changes that have occurred be- 
tween your generation and your father’s? 

4. In some ways Mr. Adams is not what we think of as an 
orthodox, model parent. What. do you think of his attitude 
toward low school marks, comic strip reading, etc.? If some 
other parent were to accuse him of not taking his duties as a 
parent seriously, how could you defend him? 

5. Mr. Adams writes simply, easily, in an intimate, con- 
versational fashion. But he never loses track of the main 
theme of his essay. He handles each point adequately, then 
moves on deftly and definitely to the next. There is nothing 
jerky about his progress from point to point and his moves 
are unobtrusive, but you are never in any doubt as to where 








he is going. To prove this to yourself try making a simple 
outline of the essay, without any subheads, marking in the 
margin of the essay the transition from point to point. 

6. Can you be as honest about yourself as Mr. Adams is? 
Try writing a piece about yourself. Are you a good son or 
daughter? 


FLUFF AND FLINT 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Compare Pop and Mr. Adams as fathers. 

2. The boy who is telling the story describes himself as he 
sees himself. Compare your impression of him with his own. 
Point out things which he says about himself which you in- 
terpret differently from him. 

3. Mr. Ryan uses some first-rate metaphors and similes. 
(If you’ve read “Poetry’s Poor Relations” you know what 
they are.) Read some of the best aloud. (The title: Flint 
and Fluff; a bruin of a man; his shillalah voice; the track 
looked like a fantastic saucer.) 


POETRY’S POOR RELATIONS 


This article lists five poetic devices borrowed by various 
kinds of prose. Can you list the five? 

Phrases from the great writers often come into common 
use and stay there for hundreds of years because they have 
one or more of these five qualities. Examine the italicized 
phrases in “You Said It” and the clichés on the quiz page to 
see if they are examples of any one of the five. 


YOU SAID IT 


Often, much-used phrases are startlingly graphic if you 
stop to think what they actually say instead of accepting 
their more general meaning. For instance, “The house is 
turned upside down” is a comic exaggeration if you picture 
in your mind what it really says. The result would certainly 
be chaos. Read over the italicized phrases to see which make 
exaggerated, concrete images in your mind. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. 1, & 4 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 18, 14, 16. 

II. 1-T, 2-T, 3-F, 4-O, 5-F, 6-O. 

III. 1-b, 2-b, 3-a, 4-c, 5-a. 

IV. l-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-a; 5-d. 

Whaddyuno: 1-Wellington, 2-Louis, 3-Kramer, 4-Bryan, 5- 
Clemenceau, 6-Sinatra, 7-Whitman, 8-Rommel, 9-Heydrich, 10- 
Nightingale, 11-Bacall, 12-Marion, 13-La Guardia, 14-Lind, 15- 
Edison. 





Key to “You Don’t Say So” 


I. mouse; ice (or Christmas); fiddle; 
pin; night; sugar (or honey); pin. 

post; sight; least; injury; feather; promise; pin; irons, fire; bone, 
pick; silver, spoon, mouth. 

II. 1-Battle Hymn of the Republic, Julia Ward Howe; 2-Nur- 
sery prayer; 3-America, Samuel Francis Adams; 4-Love’s Cure, 
Beaumont and Fletcher; 5-poem of same name, Burns; 6-poem, 
Lewis Allen; 7-Song of Solomon; 8-anonymous song title; 9-Henry 
Clay; 10-A Devotion, John Donne. 


March hare; nails; ox; 
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National Council Meetings 


HE National Council of Teachers ot 

English held its 35th annual meeting 
at the Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 22-24, 1945. Simul- 
taneously the National Council for the 
Social Studies met at the Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 25th year. 


Social Studies Council 


The theme of the Social Studies 
Council, meeting under the presidency 
of Miss Mary G. Kelty, of Washington, 
D.C., was “Facing the Over-All Tasks 
in Social Education.” Approximately 
1000 members and guests attended. 
Among the speakers at general sessions 
were Claire Wilcox, of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, Francis X. Swietlik, Dean 
of Marquette University Law School, 
and Dr. Henry Pratt Fairchild of New 
York University. The 1945 Yearbook on 
Democratic Human Relations: Promis- 
ing Practices in Intercultural Relations, 
edited by Hilda Taba and William Van 
Til, was presented and is now in press. 

Resolutions were adopted by the 
Council in favor of increasing the 
powers of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion and calling for careful teaching of 
its charter; approving the establishment 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
urging it to investigate school history 
text books throughout the world to cor- 
rect “irresponsible nationalism”; oppos- 
ing compulsory peacetime military 
training at this time as “out of harmony 
with American traditions” but favoring 
whatever professional military force may 
be required for national security. The 
Council favored a program of federal aid 
to schools, provided control remains 








United Nations Materials 


. . . how the United Nations Or- 
ganization began . . . coopera- 
tion during the war... rebuild- 
ing a war-torn world ... UNRRA, 
and many other topics. 

For your classes in history, social studies, 
geography, problems of democracy. 











STUDY KIT NO. 1. THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Booklets, plus 23 color charts, 22 x 34. $2.25 
STUDY KIT NO. 2. SAN FRANCISCO, other 
conferences, UNRRA. Set of 6 booklets, read- 
ing lists. 60c 
Prepared by the United Nations Information 
Office in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education. 


Address orders to 
UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 





610 Fifth Avenue. New York 20 











vested in the states. It endorsed expan- 
sion of the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education by appointment of a specialist 
for social studies and geography at the 
secondary level. Recognizing the lag of 
social understanding behind advancing 
technology, it urged that if a national 
fund to support scientific research is es- 
tablished, a parallel fund for research 
and scholarships in the social sciences 
be also established. 

Dr. Burr W. Phillips of the Univer- 
sity’ of Wisconsin was unanimously 
elected president for the year 1946. Dr. 
W. Linwood Chase of Boston Univer- 
sity was elected first vice-president, and 
Stanley Dimond of Detroit, second vice- 
president. Next year’s meeting will be 
held at Boston. 


English Council 


The convention theme of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
meeting under the presidency of Dr. 
Harold A. Anderson of the University 
of Chicago was “The Emerging English 
Curriculum.” Among the speakers at the 
general sessions were Robert Pooley, of 
the -University of Wisconsin; John De- 
Boer, Roosevelt College, Chicago; Ruth 
Suckow, novelist; Robert Penn Warren, 
poet; Dean Theodore Blegen, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Virginia Kirkus. 

The controversy over the report on 
the Reader’s Digest which publicized 
the 1944 convention in Columbus was 
settled by the Directors at the Minne- 
apolis meeting by adoption of the re- 
port of a special committee headed by 
Harlen M. Adams of Stanford Univer- 
sity. The report, as adopted, criticized 
the participants in last year’s dispute, 
stated that the previous report “lacked 
the complete objectivity that should be 
found in such a report,” and recom- 
mended that the Council refrain from 
making studies of any single magazine 
but rather appoint a committee to pre- 
pare a general pamphlet on “the evalu- 
ation and use of newspapers and maga- 
zines in the classroom.” 

The newly-elected officers of the 
Council to serve for the ‘ensuing year 
are: Dr. Helene W. Hartley of Syra- 
cuse University, president; Dr. Ward 
H. Green of Tulsa, Oklahoma, first vice- 
president, and Harry A. Domincovich 
of Philadelphia, second vice-president. 
Dr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, year-in-and- 
year-out spark plug of the Council, was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

The local committee on arrangements, 
headed by Dr. Dora V. Smith, kept the 
delegates happy in spite of difficult 


3-T 


Following its annual custom of many 
years, the editors of Scholastic enter- 
tained friends and classroom users of 
the magazines with a Thanksgiving 
buffet supper at both the English Coun- 
cil and the Social Studies Council con- 
ventions. Maurice R. Robinson, pub- 
lisher, and Margaret Hauser (Gay 
Head) were host and hostess at Minne- 
apolis, and Kenneth M. Gould, editor- 
in-chief, and Genevieve Bohland greet- 
ed our guests at Milwaukee. 





Our Stake in World Relief 


We are happy to announce that, with é 


the cooperation of the United States 
State Department, copies of its Foreign 
Affairs Outline No. 5, Building the 
Peace, devoted to Relief and Rehabili- 
tation (including UNRRA), are being 
sent to all who use bulk quantities of 
Scholastic Magazines. Teachers who 
wish extra copies may obtain them on 
request to the Research and Publications 
Division, State Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This outline gives the first 
authoritative summary. of the current 
world-wide relief and rehabilitation 
problem as it concerns American 
citizens. 








housing problems. 





WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 





Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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BL IBRARY SAN jJUsk Si AiE COLLEGE 


THE LAST ISSUE OF 


for the present term will appear in only two weeks! To 
insure continuing service, with none of next semester’s 
early issues delayed, renew your subscription NOW! 


Remember—you do not have to be certain of the exact 
number you will want for the coming term. You will 
again have the privilege of revising your order, in any 
way, within three weeks after receipt of next semester's 
first issue—February 4th. 
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SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my TENTATIVE RENEWAL ORDER for the following: 
weekly copies, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Combined Edition 
weekly copies, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, English Edition 
weekly copies, SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Social Studies Edition 

1 will let you know the final quantity on the card you send me later. 
TEACHERS EDITION DESK COPY supplied with 
each classroom order of 10 or more. 
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Brotherhood Week Contest 


All teachers of 9th to 12th grade 
classes are invited to urge their students 
to participate in the competition an- 


| nounced by the National Conference of 


Christians and Jews for the best 500- 
word composition on the topic “The 
Best Example of Teamwork I Know... .” 
The compositions must be original and 
must tell an incident drawn from school, 
sports, war, or community life illustrat- 
ing how Americans of diverse back- 
grounds have worked together for the 
good of all. 

The winning composition will be 
dramatized and presented by nationally 
known film stars from Hollywood as a 
featured radio program during Amer- 
ican Brotherhood Week, February 17- 
24, 1946. The student writer and his 
sponsoring teacher will be guests of 
honor at this radio program, with an 
all-expense trip to Hollywood. 

Only one entry is permitted from 
each classroom, and the teacher must 
select the best composition from his 
classroom to forward to: Herbert L. 
Seamans, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Judges of the contest will 
be Dr. Henry Seidel Canby, Dr. Willard 
E. Givens, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick W. 
Hochwalt, Dr. George F. Zook, and 
Miss Mary Synon. 

For complete rules and instructions 
see announcement in the student edi- 
tion of this issue, or write Mr. Seamans. 





Fisher Body Craftsmen 


Boys from 12 to 20 years of age who 
enjoy working with hammer, chisel and 
coping saw, will be interested in the 
1946 competition of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild. The contest, open to 
juniors under 16 on September 1, 1945, 
and seniors over that age, is divided 
into two classes: 

1. Building of a model Napoleonic 
coach, for which specifications and 
directions are obtainable free from the 
Guild. In this class there will be 316 
awards, including two $5,000 and two 
$3,000 university scholarships. 

2. Making of a small model auto- 
mobile, in which contestants may use ~ 
their own imaginations for the design 
and styling. In this class also there will 
be 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $2,000 university scholarships. 

The 36 winners will receive a trip to 
the national Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild convention with all expenses paid. 
Students wishing to enroll should write 
to Fisher Body Division of General Mo- 
tors, General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. Both competitions close July 
15, 1946. 








